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THE 

BRACKENRIDGE ENIGMA 

CHAPTER I 

THE TELEGRAM 

T he whole of the little flat was in chaos. Over 
an arm-chair, the only one the room boasted, 
lay draped three or four shirts and half a suit of 
pyjamas; a brush and comb lay in a Worcester bowl 
on the gate-legged table ; a water-bottle stood on the 
mantelpiece; a heap of odd clothes decorated the 
small chesterfield ; a half-filled—or half-emptied— 
ruck-sack lay on the hearthrug ; and before it, on his 
knees, in his shirt sleeves, with forehead perspiring 
freely, laboured Peter May, alternately filling and 
emptying. ' Did I put in that toothbrush ? ’ he 
muttered, rummaging in the bag. ' Ah, I knew I did,' 
and his fingers closed on the familiar object. As he 
rose to stretch his cramped limbs and throw back his 
tousled hair, his eye fell on an opened telegram on the 
mantelpiece. 

' I suppose I ought to answer that,' he reflected. 
The wire was from Bousquet, an old school friend 
—he did not know whether ' friend' was quite 
the word ; they had chummed up a bit together, 

I 
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but Bousquct was so full of his bally pictures. He 
had a couple there in the bedroom, not bad little 
things. Once or twice May had thought of show¬ 
ing them to the art critic of the Daily Press, but 
he had always funked letting that brutal fellow see 
them. 

The telegram was rather hectic, even for 
Bousquet: 

‘ Will you come up to-morrow—dreadful trouble.’ 
All very well for a chap to hurl that sort of thing two 
hundred miles and expect one to be at his beck and call; 
but May knew Philip Bousquet’s troubles—to the 
extent of a few hundred pounds ; a good fellow, but 
always in that sort of trouble. On the eve of 
a walking tour in Devon with Maurice Vale—Peter 
felt disinclined to call it off or even delay it, for 
this wild appeal. Vale was seldom to be had for three 
hours, much less three weeks. No, old Bousquet must 
manage without him this time ; he’d wire him he 
couldn’t come and write later, asking what the bother 
was. ‘ I pity Bousquet’s wife,’ he thought, ‘ and his 
pretty sister.’ He wouldn't have minded seeing Osyth 
Bousquet again ; she had looked very lovely as a brides¬ 
maid when he had stood best man for Bousquet months 
ago. However- 

The bell of the flat interrupted his thoughts. His 
man admitted Vale. ‘ Greeting. Dead on the minute 
as usual,’ sddd May, looking at his wristlet. 

‘ If you had the misfortune to have to catch as 
many trains as I have, you, too, would make punctu¬ 
ality second nature. As some sage has said, my dear 
Peter, to be late for an appointment wastes another’s 
time, to be early wastes your own.* 
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THE TELEGRAM 

of ‘hus delivered himseU 

of these few admonitory words, sank into the most 
comfortable chair,' laughed May. 

'If this is your idea of comfort,' said the other 

Mm"^U is^n t -‘i- 

Peter rescued the garments. 

about-Lre':^;y"ar^•"~‘'’'^^'^■^ " 

Vale took one. 

■ I ca« admire your taste in cigarettes, Peter ■ you 

the chean^V^'""I" a victim to 

I'm .n , ^ Vir^ia—the great sixpence-for-ten-brigade 

expensivTcS " ^ ^PP-'eciate your atrociously 

when thl'vX 1 ; '"T cigarettes smoke better 

hen they re ht. I ve just received a fussy wire See 

fmm“ r"’ n/°T'' fashion, deduce anything 

J P-ket-compas^ ani 

^ VMe^s knee ®™PPi"e the telegram on 

to Vales knees, he went on, ' I've already, by subtle 

induction, concluded friend Bousquet is hard un- 
r^m "^air ’7‘*\,"'’“eh he disappeared into the bed- 
%^;er tn?t ^ harassed Smith. 

was PeLr^ y”** a holiday, 

eter s motto. But Smith wished to Heaven his 

s™“utTn/h"*‘' ^ i°h inst::d ^f 

«es him out of his Uttle kitchen every few 

hb Wma^7'*- factotum, had been 

^sid«^“ n ; he was an excellent cook, 

Desides bemg a motor mechanic of talent. 
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the brackenridge enigma 

\VIien, just after the end of the war. an obliging 
unde had died and left Peter £800 a year, Peter had 
promptly resigned a very subordinate position on the 
Daily Press to which he had returned from France, given 
his landlady a month's rent, taken a flat, rediscovered 
Smith and rescued him from a menial position in a 
motor garage, and settled down to enjoy life. But 
having views on the wickedness of utter idleness, he 
had continued his review work for the Press. Also 
during his years of prosperity he had so far forgotten 
himself—he put it—as to write a few novels, which had 
been publislicd and well reviewed, but which, according 
to the publisher's returns, no one else but the reviewers 
had read—if they ! 

Smith followed him into the bedroom. 

' Seen my compass and drinking-cup, Smith ? I 
had ’em with me last summer when I went to the 
Black Forest with Mr. Vale. I can't find 'em any¬ 
where.' 

Smith knew his master could never find anytliing, 
so he had, during the last few years, made a practice 
of knowing where everything was. 

‘ Yes, they’re in the haversack in the wardrobe ; 
you had it with you last year—I thought I'd leave 
them there.’ 

It was one of Smith’s failings or peculiar charms 
as a valet that he never used the epithet ' sir.' 

‘ Oh, thanks. Smith,' said Peter, and with the two 
objects he returned to Vale. 

Vale was sitting back in the deep saddlebag chair, 
his feet on the half-filled knapsack, the open telegram 
on his knees. 

' Isn’t Bousquet the brother of the girl you used 
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to rave about—one of the ^rls, I should say—Osyth 
Bousquct ? ’ he asked. 

' He has the honour ; but don’t worry. Vale, old 
boy. I'm not going to Yorkshire—the chance of three 
weeks with you is not to be lightly cast aside for 
Bousquct's mysteries, even though he certainly has 
a delightful sister. It's his old trouble. Vale—the 
artistic temperament and inability to make ends 
meet. He's not a bad fellow reallv—and he always 
repays eventually—but wnen he’s had rather a bad 
seam for a month or two with his pictures, he’s usually 
very hard up. So I'll send Smith out wth a wire 
asking him how much he wants, and give him an 
address to write to in Devon ; I refuse absolutely to 
have our trip interfered with.' 

‘ Nevertheless, Peter. I think we had better go to 
Yorkshire-■* 

you think there's something wrong ? ' 
answered Peter, alarmed at Vale's tone. 

Well, a man doesn't send such a telegram if there 
isn’t, Peter.' 

' I confess the “ dreadful trouble " is a bit strong 
even for Bousquet, but-’ 

Have you seen this evening's paper ? ' interrupted 
his friend. 

' Yes.' 

‘But not this paragraph I think,' and Vale drew 

the newspap)er from the table and passed it across to 

Peter, his thumb on a small paragraph at the bottom 
of a column. 

' I read that coming along in the bus, but didn't 

connect it with your friend until you showed me the 
wire.' 
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May took the paper and read : 

‘ Double Death Mystery 

' Two brothers, John and Charles Gilgrass, 
were found dead at Shepford under mysterious 
circumstances this morning. John, the elder, 
was found shot in the house where his 
brother had been living Avith him; and 
Charles was found cut to pieces on the railway 
line some miles out of Shepford. Further 
details are not yet to hand.’ 

‘ Good God ! poor Jack Gilgrass,' gasped Peter ; 
‘ it can't be he, yet it must be—his brother’s name was 
Charlie. This is dreadful, Maurice.’ 

' You knew John Gilgrass, then ? ' 

Yes, though not very well; he was my senior when 
first I went to the Press as a lad before the war ; 
he is—or rather was—sub-editor of a Shepford paper. 
I say. Vale, I'm awfully sorry, but I must run up and 
see Bousquet; he’s a hopeless chap at the best of 
times—this will have driven him half crazy—he's an 
artist, you know. Would you mind if I joined you 
in Devon in two or three days ? Or would you caro 
to come up with me—it’s something rather in your line 
isn’t it ? ’ 

' Something very much in my line, Peter. I’ll come 
with you whether you like it or not.’ 

Like it ! 111 bless it. Lord, I don’t fancy hold¬ 

ing Bousquet down on my own. He’ll be in the deuce 
of a sweat; no wonder he sent that wild wire.* 

‘ Well, as it's decided we are to go, the sooner we 
are there the better,’ said Vale, ‘ though on the face 
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of it, it looks like a very ordinary case of murder and 

suicide, but one never knows. Where’s yotir Railway 
Guide ? ’ 

'Smith!’ yelled the excited Peter, 'where’s the 
Railway Guide ? ’ 

Smith emerged from his kitchen, and found the 
Guide in the drawer of the writing-table, 

' It IS now ten o’clock,' said Vale, as Peter fumbled 
through the pages. 

King’s Cross,' announced Peter, ‘ gets 
into Shepford at 3 a.m.’ 

We can t catch that,' said Vale, ' and anvhow we 

don't want to be landed into Shepford. even on a 

spring mom, at 3 a.m. What is the earliest train 
to-morrow ? ’ 

' There’s one at 4.4 a.m., gets in at 8.10. Tliat's a 
speedy one—but rather early, 4 a.m., isn't it ? ' 

' Just the thing, man. We have lost a full day as 
it is. ^t it be the dawn train. Peter, and we arrive 
then with a full day before us. I'll get away at once 
and meet you at King’s Cross at 4 a.m. Get some 

sleep; but for Heaven’s sake, don't miss the train. I'll 

speak to Smith as I go out about getting you there.' 

^ No use, Smith doesn't sleep on the premises.' 

Well, he’ll have to do so to-night.’ 

' I^n't worry. I’ll be there.' 

■ I'U instruct Smith aU the same,' said Vale as he 
disappeared through the door. 






CHAPTER I I 


THE CRIMES 

O UTSIDE Vale hailed a taxi, and instructed 
the driver to take him to New Scotland Yard. 
There was just a chance his old colleague, 
Inspector Shine, might be there. 

As he entered, the policeman at the door saluted. 

‘ Good evening, Mr. Vale.’ 

‘ Good evening, constable. Inspector Shine on the 
premises by any chance ? ’ 

' No, sir, he's been gone a couple of hours ; but 
Sergeant Clifton is up there.' 

* H’m I I wanted to see Shine ; still I’ll go up and 
have a word with the sergeant.' 

He found his way to Clifton’s office and was ad¬ 
mitted. 

’ Good evening, Mr. Vale ; you are a late comer. 
Not wanting finger-prints at this hour, I hope ? ' 

’ No,’ laughed Vale. * I really wanted to see 
Inspector Shine. 

* He’s gone home to by-bye ; anything I can do ? * 

‘ Well, you might ask him to let me know all he 

remembers about a man called Gilgrass in India some 

four years ago. He told me of a case in Bombay in 

which a man of that name was mixed up. I'd be 

glad of any information he has. I’m going to Shep- 

8 
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ford in the morning, but if he sends it to the police 
station there I’ll get it.' 

‘ Right. I'll ask him directly he comes in to-morrow 
morning.' 

‘ No application for the assistance of Scotland 
Yard from Shepford to-day, bv any chance ? ' added 
Vale. 

Far beneath their dignity,' laughed the sergeant. 
‘ Shepford is a town ; there are many in the country 
that think their own p>olice force quite as capable as 
anything we can send them—and perhaps they're 
right. But what has happened at Shepford ? ’ 

‘ Oh—a murder,' said Vale, ' p>ossibly two ; an 
acquaintance of a friend of mine is mixed up in it— 
that's why I'm interested. But I'll be moving; 
don't forget my message for the inspector. Good 
night.' 

' Good night,' said the sergeant. ‘ Now what's 
Vale on ? ' he muttered as the door closed. ‘ Can’t 
be that murder and suicide at Shepford ! That's as 
clear as day I should say. Where’s that paper ? ' 
and he took an evening news from the waste-basket 
and ran his eye down the columns. 

Here we are. Hello I Gilgrass, that's the name 
I'm to ask the inspector about. I’ll bet old Vale 
smells a rat here ; he doesn't make a habit of smelling 
them unless they're there, either. But I don't envy 
him butting in unofficially among those blooming 
provincial bobbies.’ 

Vale’s taxi meanwhile sped him back to his chambers, 
where he hastened to bed to secure a few hours' sleep 
before catching that very early train. 
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Vale looked about thirty-eight, actually he was 
three years younger ; the greying of his thick, black 
hair at the temples, the lines on his thin brown face, 
and his habit of walking with his head slightly thnist 
forward, combined to make him look older than he 
was. Over six feet, and slim, he nevertheless contrived 
to look little over average height. 

Five years in India had browned him hke a berry, 
and doubtless those five post-war years—troublous 
times for a police-commissioner—had had something 
to do with the greying of his hair. Since then, a year 
in Turkey and Asia l^nor, and another up and down 
Europe on various missions both diplomatic and 
otherwise, had added their quota to the lines about his 
mouth. 

A peace conference, he often said, was, for the man 
responsible for the safety of his country’s delegates, 
about as remote from peace as one could well 
imagine — and peace conferences had been rife 
lately. 

Yet here he was, with six months’ hard-earned leave, 
poking his nose straight into a murder mystery. Vale 
smiled at the thought of his busman’s holiday as he 
tumbled into bed. There was no doubt about it, the 
mere prevention of crime was a tedious sitting-on- 
the-fence sort of job compared with a real problem 
of a crime committed, and a criminal to outwit and 
secure. 

• • • . . , 

Early morning found both Maurice Vale and Peter 
May cosily ensconced in a first-class compartment 
flying north the two hundred odd miles to Shepford. 
By the time Grantham was reached they had both 
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managed to get a little extra sleep, and here for the 
first time they found themselves alone. 

* Now then. Peter, wake up. my boy, and behold a 
man thirsty for information.' 


'I’m awake,’ murmured Peter, 'and I'm tliirsty 

for breakfast. Before we start to jaw I’ll get something 
served in here.’ 


They had breakfast served in tne carriage, and over 

the marmalade and toast Vale began to question 

May about the family upon which tragedy had come 
so suddenly, 

y°u know about 

the Oilgrasses and Bousquet : how you came to 

Imow them, what they do, where they have lived and 

ail about them ; begin at the beginning and miss 
nothing—fire ahead.' 

Well, that is rather a tall order. I know very 
httle about them, really. Jack Gilgrass. who was 
nve or six years older than I—he would be about 
your own age—was, as I told you. on the Daily 
^ress when first I went there. I always found him a 
most considerate senior and a very decent chap— 
a httle reserved perhaps—but then I was hardly 
more than a boy and quite new to journalism, while 
he was well established at the office. After I joined 
he was only there about a year, leaving to take up a 

^ Scotland. I did not see him again 
Wil after the war—eighteen months ago, to be exact, 
that was at Philip Bousquet's wedding. Bousquet 
marked Hilda Gilgrass. John's sister. GUgrass gave 
the bnde away and I was best man. 

„ school together. He met 

rtdda GUgrass—his wife—in Chelsea; like himself she 
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is an artist. Since the wedding I have met John 
Gilgrass once at their home in Shepford. John was 
the assistant editor of the local daily at Shepford. He 
was what I call the complete journalist : he had a 
great enthusiasm for his job—I don't mean his par¬ 
ticular position at Shepford, but for journalism as a 
profession. He had made several changes since he 
was on the Press. He had a house in Brackenridge 
not far from where Bousquet lives—he was single, 
and lived alone except for a housekeeper. But a few 
months every year his brother Charles was with him 
off and on. Charles I never met—he travels in the 
East for a Shepford firm of stuff merchants, but spends 
part of every year in England and quite a good part of 
this with John. I rather think India is the place he 
goes to.’ 

' Ah ! ' said Vale. 

' What ? ' 

' Nothing, go ahead.’ 

‘ But there is nothing more to tell you. Charles 
was a bachelor, too, I believe. Oh, there was some¬ 
thing about a queer legacy some one left them.’ 

‘ Queer ? ' 

‘ The terms of it were rather \musual. An uncle 
living in South America left it—a goodish sum, I 
think, to be divided between the two brothers and 
Hilda, Bousquet’s wife. None of them came into the 
money until they were thirty-five years of age. 
Bousquet told me all this the last time he borrowed a 
tenner ; but it’s true enough nevertheless.’ 

Vale laughed. 

* Well, all these things we can get to know from 
Bousquet and his wife I suppose. Were you very 
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fnendly with Bousquet—apart from this deliehtful 
sister ? ’ 

' To tell the truth, when Bousquet lived in London 
I saw very Uttle of him. We met perhaps half a dozen 
times in the year at studios or dances, and. to be 
quite candid, the request to be his best man came as 
a surprise to me ; but since his wedding, eighteen 
months ago, he comes up to London fairly frequently 
—^ometimes bringing his wife, sometimes his sister.' 

' Does his sister live wth him ? ’ 

' Not permanently, only during holidays ; she lias 
lately got a job as art teacher, and visits two or three 
schools in the Liverpool area, teaching painting and a 
sort of goldsmith’s work to girls. She is hoping to 
get a move to London.* 

And you are doubtless also hoping she will ? ' 

But Peter merely blushed and refused to be drawn. 

What sort of a position is Bousquet in ? ' 

Oh, he has, I believe, a small income of about 
ntty pounds a year, so has his sister, and on the whole 
he seems to earn a fairly decent living with his pictures ; 
but he s always hard-up, you understand—a borrower * 
but he always pays back eventually/ 

At Shepford they were met by Philip Bousquet. 

t cter having phoned him from Doncaster their time 
of arrival. 

Bousquet seemed extremely shaken by the events 
ol the past day. and very grateful to Peter for coming 
though he looked a little surprised and perhaps non¬ 
plussed to see he had a companion. 

l*etei introduced them, explaining that Vale and 
he had arranged a hoUday together, and Vale, being 
somethmg of a enme expert, he had brought him along 
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on reading in the papers of the tragic happenings at 
Brackenridge. 

Bousquet, a fair-haired man, under the average in 
size, but quite remarkably broad for one so lightly 
built, expressed his regret at having interfered with 
the holiday. 

‘ But,’ he went on, ' I frankly did not know where 
to turn when this awful thing happened ; my poor 
\vife—I heard this morning from Seaborough, where 
she has been staying with friends this last week—is 
nearly out of her mind ; the doctor has ordered her to 
see no one and has got a nurse in to look after her. 
Naturally I wanted to rush off there straight away, 
but the police here told me I must not go until their 
investigations are over. I’m the only one here who 
knows much about the Gilgrasses. Perhaps it’s just 
about as well the doctor has refused to let any one 
see Hilda, she couldn't stand the Shepford police 
methods of cross-examination. 

‘ You see what a mess I was in ; May here was the 
only chap I knew likely to come up and give me a 
bit of moral support—God knows I want it. It's 
been hell here since yesterday morning.’ 

The deaths of his wife’s brothers had made Bousquet 
very peevish, if nothing else. 

He led the new arrivals out of the station to where 
his four-seater Morris Cowley was standing. May 
got in next to the driving seat and Vale sat behind, and 
they were soon threading their way through Shepford’s 
busy streets. 

Vale had purchased at the station bookstall the 
local morning paper, which, he soon found, had 
considerably more to say about the crime than the 
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seen the night 

gathered, while Bousquet drove them 
through the busy central streets and the suburbs to 
tbe country beyond, were briefly as follows • 

The Gilgrass brothers had lived together'in a small 

IromMT Brackenridge-which. he fou^ 

hou^es^ shown, had a small colony of modem 

'’■■other—sub-editor of the 

bn/ch^ ^ Toar round; 

but Charles, the younger brother, only stayed at the 

b^galow when m Brackenridge, which was usually 

timeT "lonths of the year; the rest of his 

tune he spent m travelling in India and the East 

A housekeeper usuaUy lived on the premises but 

she had ‘ t^^ Pt-viously 

snme^^t^ ® f ® '■oo^o of a sick sistcr 

foil • "“'o® away. She had arrived as usual the 

foUomng morning (• yesterday,’ said Vale) at seven let 

doo/do^Th** Ptoceeded from the front 

of the ^ passage which passed the bottom 

occupied for nearly half an hour before going first 
usual m "°‘‘oed nothing un- 

°P"" ‘>’0 door th^ 
^ thTt "““ood—so she informed the police- 

meHi french window was open, and ira- 

meiately after she saw the huddled form of Mr. John 

“ “■ »d 

She rushed horror-stricken from the room, caUing 
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loudly for Mr. Charles, the brother of the dead man. 
Receiving no answer to her cries, she ran up the 
stairs to his bedroom ; frantic knocking found no 
response, and she entered to find the room empty 
and the bed not slept in. Her terror redoubled at 
finding herself alone in the house; she hurried to 
the next house—some fifty yards up the road. 

Here, on hearing her terrible story, the house¬ 
holder telephoned for the police, and the sergeant 
from the local station was on the spot ten minutes 
later. 

An hour before the housekeeper had made her tragic 
discovery, the Shepford police had been informed by 
the railway company that the dead body of a man had 
been found on the line where it passed through Dirk 
Wood, some seven miles out from Shepford and three 
miles from Brackenridge. 

The dead body was later identified as that of 
Charles Gilgrass. It had been frightfully mangled 
by the trains, some seven or eight having passed over 
the spot dtiring the night, before the driver of the 
6.4 a.m. Shepford to York reported seeing something 
on the line. 

These were the bar© facts of the cas^ as he got 
them from the paper, and having diges^d them and 
got them well into his mind, Vale, who loiew the error 
of building up suppositional sequences on insufficient 
data, dismissed the whole thing for the time being, 
and sat back to enjoy the bright April morning. 
Now they had left the town’s more crowded part, the 
fresh green of the trees lined the roadsides and half 
hid the prosperous villas which stood back among 
them. 
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Their road mounted up, following the tram lines 

passed a large public park, and then came out into the 
real country, half a mile beyond. 

A run of about two miles from the outskirts of 
Snepford brougnt Brackenridge into sight, where it 
nestled, surrounded by woods, under the high moors. 
As they topped the nse and saw the red roofs of this 

mnf pointed out one red 

roof about half a mile away from the others shining 

n the midst of a wood; this, he said, was his home 
the last house on the roadside at the far end of the 
village, and a quarter of a mile before reaching his 
was the tragic house of the Gilgrasses. ^ 

V^e. who had been quite absorbed in the beauty 
of the countryside, on Bousquet pointing out the 
ouse where John Gilgrass was found dead the mom- 

there^^""*^^’ 

‘I don't think it's much use.’ answered Bousquet- 

thev ' t>ody yesterday! 

thev again—and even though 

they might let me m now, the poUce won't wa^t 
you two fellows poking ®.* 

Let me see the man in charge,' said Vale ; ' I may 
manage to gain admittance.' ^ 

A policeman at the gate refused to let them pass, 

tikl T produced liis card and asked him to 

examilli Robert 

su^i^r decided to take it in to his 

^ ^ minutes, his bearing con¬ 
siderably more affable, and asked them to step\vithin. 

MI MtATXT rVt It HT. 

1 K i J. / I'D 
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Bousquet excused himself, and asked them to follow 
along to his house. 

‘ I’ve seen enough police to last me a lifetime,’ he 
grumbled. 

Vale and May left him climbing back into hi.i car, 
and followed the constable into the house. 

The inspector met them in the little vestibule. A 
smart, alert, middle-aged man, with a broad, intelligent 
face and large quizzical blue eyes set under a per¬ 
petually wrinkled brow. 

' Pleased to meet you, Mr. Vale—er—which is Mr. 
Vale ? ' 

Vale presented himself. 

' I've heard of you,’ said the inspector in a bluff, 
direct way. ‘ You were on the Stockholm Diamond 
Fake and the Manchester Aeroplane Murder.’ 

‘ I always thought ours was the really silent service, 
inspector,' laughed Vale. 

‘ We provincials are sometimes treated to a bit of 
news not for the public—as an example, I supp>ose, 
of what can be done by really smart investigators.’ 

Peter was not sure whether there was not a shade 
of sarcasm in the policeman’s voice. 

' We at the Foreign Office have to thank some 
provincial forces for cutting the Gordian Knot of 
more than one case we were slowly unravelling.’ 

The inspector grinned. * You mean when the 
Milltown police arrested the Communist Secret Society 
—and yourself the secretary, too ? ’ 

‘ That certainly did precipitate matters,' laughed 
Vale. ‘ Actually, inspector, I’m still serving that 
two years I received for sedition. But, if I may use 
a httle of that quick insight we investigators are fabled 
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to possess, you don't seem very surprised to see me 
UD ft you to expect me to turn 

uLnnotncc'd —I-cted, 

call inspector, 'it doesn't; we had a 

call from London early this morning to say you were 

coming to look round on this job on behaU of the 

lacihty. His accentuation of the word ‘ unofficially ' 
marked, and did not escape Vale 

of the'u^elf ^ 

ally Mr M ^ ^ here quite itnojfict- 

has dragged me along with him.’ ^ 

The inspector nodded to May. i 

' unint^duced/ said Vale ■ 

made me A"' o'- ^aree; 

made me quite forget my manners.'V 

Mr ^al^Tw inspector ; ' and now, 

^^ad the way. inspector.’ 

living-room. 

as he unlt^t moved,' said Scott, 

evervtldnl Pmceded them ; ' but 

It M^ Va?e undisturbed. On the face of 

I do.* 

timS support this, as to the 

umes of the two deaths. I mean ? ’ 
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‘ Well, neither the police-surgeon, Dr. Phillpotts, 
nor Dr. Wayes, who was called in by the neighbour 
up the road, can fix John’s death to within two hours ; 
in their opinion he may have been shot any time 
between eleven and one. And his brother, who met 
his end on the railway, might have been killed, accord¬ 
ing to the medical evidence, by any one of four trains 
passing the spot at eleven-fifteen, eleven-fifty-five, 
twelve-thirty, or one-eighteen ; so you see the medical 
evidence is not going to help us much in finding who 
died first. John, who was shot here, as far as time 
of death goes, might first have thrown his brother 
under the eleven-fifty-five at Dirk Wood crossing, three 
miles away, returned here before one o'clock, and 
shot himself. But as we cannot find the revolver, 
suicide for John is cancelled out. 

' More likely, of course, that John and Charles 
quarrelled here any time after eleven, and before 
twelve ; Charles shot John, rushed out in a fright 
and threw himself under a train at Dirk Wood.' 

‘ Sounds the more likely of the two theories,' said 
Vale, stepping to the window ; ‘ but you say you have 
not found the revolver. It wasn't on the body of 
Charles, then ? ’ 

' No, but that doesn’t complicate the case much, 
as far as I can see ; he may have thrown it away 
anywhere between here and the railway, though we 
made a pretty exhaustive search yesterday without 
coming across it.' 

' Would you mind describing exactly how the body 
lay ? I see from the stain on the carpet this is about 
the place.’ 

The inspector told how he had found the unfortunate 
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man. in a crumpled position, face down on the floor 
his head towards and within a foot of the open french 
mndow. Except that the body had been moved and 
the window closed, nothing else had been disturbed, 
vale and Peter gazed round the scene of the tragedy 
A room of moderate size, the door opened in the 
waU opposite to the fireplace, in the comer farthest 
from the \vindow, which opened on the garden. The 
wall in which the door was, was covered with shelves 
of books from the floor to within two feet of the 
ceiUng ; a wnting-table, leather topped, in the centre 
ot the room, another smaller set of bookshelves, these 
glazed, in the recess between the window wall and 
the fireplace, showed it to be the room of a student or 
^ter. Two large arm-chairs and a small bureau— 
this in the recess next to the fireplace and opposite 
the door—with a revolving office chair near the 
'mtmg-table, completed the furniture. Three or four 

etchings and a large water-colour over the fireplace 
adorned the walls. ^ 


A smaU pile of papers, neatly collected under a 
Uttle porcelain Buddha, and a volume of The Golden 
Bough lay on the table %vith a brass inkstand. 

‘ Struggle. Nothing to 
pomt to burglary. I suppose ? ' 

‘ Nothffig whatever,' said Scott, with a tolerant 

smile. These rather elementary observations and 

qu^tiODS from Vale made the inspector's manner a 
Uttle patromzing. 

Of course, we are making the usual inquiries as to 
whether any strangers have been about the district— 

bu^gl^^^^ suggest a 
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Vale made no comment ; he was moving slowly 
round the room, not scnitinizing anything very 
closely, but rather measuring the place with his 
eve. 

‘ At what range was he shot ? 

‘ The doctors say pretty near, for the bullet almost 
penetrated tlie body—but, curiously enough, there 
were no powder marks or bums on the clothes. The 
bullet entered below the heart and travelled in an 
upward direction. The weapon was of the heavy 
service type, just such a thing as the housekeeper— 
Mrs. Robinson—and Mr. Bousquet say they have 
frequently seen in this drawer.' 

TTie inspector opened one of the writing-table 
drawers. 

‘ As you see, the gun is not there now ; and, as I’ve 
told you, wc have still to find it.’ 

‘ No more than one shot fired ? ’ 

' No trace of a second ; the one shot did its work 
too well.’ 

Vale opened the window and stepped on to the 
gravel path, which swept round from the front of the 
house. 

A well-kept lawn, surrounded by flower-beds and 
backed by fairly thick laurel and rhododendron shrubs, 
met his gaze. Beyond the four-foot wooden paling, 
which marked the boundary of the garden, the fields 
sloped down to the river about half a mile away ; here 
and there clumps of trees, and near the water a group 
of farm buildings, formed a pretty foreground to the 
background of the heather-covered hills, which rose 
steeply beyond the river, lonely and misty in the 
haze of the spring morning. 
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Tne inspector shook his head when he perceived 
Vale’s eyes wandering over the lawn. 

' No, not a footprint ; on the night of the crime 
there was a pretty hard ground frost, any one walking 
across the lawn would have left no trace. But, any¬ 
how, he was more likely to stick to the gravel path, 
whoever he was.' 


‘ Unless he wanted to climb the fence at the bottom 
of the garden and escape into the field.' 

' We’ve examined the flower-beds under the fence— 
the soft earth would very likely have left a mark in 

spite of tlie frost—but there is no trace of any one 
going that way.’ 

Tliey re-entered the house through the w-indow. 

Vale lifted the p>orcelain Buddha and ran through 
the papers on the table. 

Peter had wandered across to the bookshelves; the 
volume of The Golden Bough had recalled poor Gil- 
gr^s’s interest in comparative mythology and religion. 

I tliink this is going to be a very interesting case, 
inspector, said Vale ; ‘ and it's my opinion that the 
murder and suicide theory by Charles won't hold 
water when you've gone really into it. As I told 
you. I'm here absolutely unofficially—so I shall depend 
entirely on your goodwill just how far you let me 
come in on the case.' 


I shall be proud and happy to have your assistance, 
and you may depend on me to give you every help.' 

^at s very good of you, inspector; my only 
s pulation is, that I shan't be called upon to report 
every theory, or even every discovery I make, until 
I am satisfied it is of value. That is, you must leave 
me free to follow up my own line of investigation. I 
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shall, of course, report hilly to you when I have reached 
my final conclusions, and I must insist that my name 
be kept entirely out of the affair—but you will under¬ 
stand that.’ 

‘ Quite—quite ; and your desire to pursue your own 
line is quite understandable, too. I myself prefer to 
work untrammelled—though, as you know, I have 
my daily report to make; but my chief is very decent 
that way, he interferes very little.’ 

' Well, that’s all right,’ said Vale, picking up his 
hat and stick. ’ There's just one discovery I think 
I’ve made since I came in here, and as it may have 
important bearing, it’s only fair that I share it with 
you ; but you may know of it. I think if you look 
carefully at the curtain on the left-hand side of the 
window—about three feet from the floor—you will 
find a bullet-hole and marks of powder.’ 

* Eh ! ’ gasped the inspector, and he strode across 
to the window and stretched out the heavy plush 
curtain Vale had indicated. 

‘ Jove, you’re right, Maurice ! ’ said Peter, as the 
light from the window shone through a small circular 
hole under the inspector’s outstretched arm. 

The entrance of a policeman at this point prevented 
both May’s and the inspector’s curiosity, as to how 
Vale had divined the presence of the hole, being 
satisfied. 

Peter, who always had had a great regard for Vale's 
talents, but had never actually seen him at work on 
a case before, at once attributed to him all the powers 
of every super-detective of whom he had ever read. 

The inspector, regarding the little hole inside and 
out, cudgelled his brains to remember if Vale could 
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possibly have examined the curtain without his seeing 
him do so ; and concluded he could not. For the 
inspector, determined that Vale should make no 
discoveries he did not share, had kept a sharp eye 
on him while he was in the house. 



CHAPTER III 


THE LEGACY 

G entleman to see you, sir,’ announced 
the constable. ‘ Says he’s the deceased’s 
solicitor; they’ve sent him up from head¬ 
quarters,’ and he handed his superior a card. 

Tlie inspector glanced at it and passed it to Vale. 
‘ Perhaps you'd like to stop and hear what he has 
to say ? ’ 

‘ If you wouldn’t mind.’ 

' I'll tell him you’re in the case with me, he’ll be 
more likely to say his say then ; being a lawyer he’d 
be wary if he thought you were in the job privately. 
Show him in, Hemsworth.’ 

Vale handed the visiting-card to Peter, who had 
just time to read : 


James Roscoe 


Pennington Chambers, 

Pennington Street, E.C. Solicitor, 

when the policeman ushered in the caller. He was 
an alert man of middle age, about average height, 
with dark, lively eyes under sparse dark-grey eye¬ 
brows ; he carried his hat in his hand and thus dis¬ 
closed an uncommonly high forehead, and a head, 

%6 
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bald, except for a fringe, at the back and the sides, 
of shghtly greyed black hair. A small grey ' tooth¬ 
brush ’ moustache above a tightly held mouth seemed 
somehow incongruous with his broad, clean-shaven 
face. There was an open-air look about him. and 
yet at the same time more than a suggestion of the 
student. 

‘ Inspector Scott ? ’ he inquired. 

' TTiat's me,' said Scott. 

' They told me at the police station in Shcpford 
I should find you here.’ He glanced at Vale and May. 

Two gentlemen,' explained the inspector, ‘ assisting 
me with the ca.se,' and he introduced them. 

I hope, Mr. Roscoe, you will be able to help us 
in the unravelling of this tragic business.’ 

' I assure you, inspector, anything I can do I shall 
do most willingly ; indeed I came up from Ix)ndon 
early this morning immediately I heard the distress¬ 
ing news, to give what help I could ; though I'm 
afraid you mustn't build on any knowledge of mine 
to help in the elucidation of this terrible affair. 
I was never more surprised and shocked in my life ; 
why, it is but a week since I was here to see Mr. 

Gilgrass—Mr. John Gilgrass, the elder brother, that 
is.' 


said the inspector, ‘ I have a note of your 
visit from the housekeeper’s evidence.' 

You’ve lost no time, inspector.' 

We haven't any time to lose in jobs of this sort, 
Mr. Roscoe. If the newspap>ers hadn’t forestalled 
tis, I rather think you would have had an official 
call at your London address some time to-day ; how¬ 
ever, now we've got you here, all the better. Perhaps 
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you can give us a rapid sketch of the state of John 
Gilgrass’s affairs, specially about the uncle's legacy.’ 

' Ah, you have heard of that.’ 

' Mr. Bousquet has given us some information, but 
I would be pleased to hear it from you as his lawyer. 
Take a chair, Mr. Roscoe. This is the room in which 
John Gilgrass met his death.' 

' So I gathered from the papers,' said the lawyer in 
a rather hushed voice. ‘ I was pretty well acquainted 
with the layout of the house, having stayed here for 
a day or two on more than one occasion.’ 

' Mr. Gilgrass preferred you to come here rather 
than take the journey to London ? ' queried 
Vale. 

' Well, I preferred it myself, too. I am a devotee 
of golf, and the links here are famous even in the 
Soutn—poor Gilgrass and I have had many an eighteen 
holes together here. Besides which, John Gilgrass and 
I had one great interest in common, that of the study of 
mythology and folk-lore. Poor Gilgrass was writing a 
treatise on the subject, and I, who have given much 
timc^o soine of its branches, was helping him in my 
small way.’ His eye fell on the volume on the table; 
he picked it up. 

' Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,’ he read ; ' part 
of Frazer’s Golden Bough. It seems he was actually 
engaged on his task when he met his end.’ , 

‘ I don’t think so,' said the matter-of-fact in¬ 
spector ; ‘ the evidence points to him being broug^it 
out of bed.’ 

' You were, I take it, acquainted with Charles, the 
younger brother ? ’ said Vale. 

' I knew him too, but John was my friend.’ 
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Here the inspector interposed. ' If you eive us 
a resume of the state of the Gilgrass affairs and then 
eyctly how things struck you here a week ago we 
sh^, perhaps, be making a bit of headway.’ 

I beg your pardon, inspector, for delaying,' and 
Mr Roscoe proceeded to give his version of the legacy 
to the Gil^asses. Both Peter May and the inspector 
had heard some of the particulars before from 
Bousquet. but except for the bare fact of a bequest. 
Vale was uninformed on the subject. 

family, who had lived in 
th America, had died some twenty years before 
leaving Argenti^ rail stock in trust for the children 
of his sister. The income derived was only about 

•’“t ‘he bequest was so made that 

until L “y ‘he interest 

of he t? of age. Each 

of the three Giigrasses—John, Charles, and Hilda 

Bousquet s wife—on reaching this age, received a third 

of the income, but even then they were unable to touch 

went automatically to the other two, and the last 
rem^nmg ahve had the disposal of the whole capital 

at his or her death. ^ 

‘he three Giigrasses. John alone had reached the 
age of thirty-five, and that some two years ago. 
;^^Ies was thirty-two years of age. and Hilda thirty. 

^hough she would not be Table to touch it for five 

mn '"^agement of the fund was transferred to 
Mr John s request, from Messrs. Wagram and 
Bendigo, the agents of the lawyers in Buenos Aires 
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A week ago they forwarded me the annual cheque due 
to Mr. John Gilgrass. I took the opportunity, as I 
have done before, to visit him. As usual he instructed 
me to re-in vest the money for him in Government locUi. 
He had plenty of money from his profession to supply 
his needs. Money worries had nothing to do with this 
lamentable business—not John's money worries ; for 
his brother I cauinot speak/ 

' What were the brothers' attitude to one another 
while you were here ? ' said the inspector. 

' Really I saw so little of Charles it would be difficult 
to say ; but I saw nothing in any way to make me 
suspect they were not on the best of terms.’ 

Vale rose here. 

‘ Come along, Peter; our friend will wonder what 
has happened to us. Excuse us, inspector; we’U 
leave you to wrestle with Mr. Roscoe’s legalities. I 
may wish to see you again, Mr. Roscoe. Are you 
staying the night ? ’ 

‘ I shall be happy to see you any time this evening, 
Mr. Vale, at the Rylton Hotel in Shepford. I hope 
to get back to town to-morrow, if the inspector here 
has done with me.’ 

Vale got from the inspector the address of the 
housekeeper who had found the body, and the two of 
them took their leave. 



CHAPTER IV 

OSYTH BOUSQUET 

to 35k the question 
that had been interrupted by the soHcitor's 

of attention to the legal details 

of the will had been woefully interfered with by this 
question being suspended ; for he spent most of the 
time puzzling how Vale could possibly have known 
of the hole m the curtain, since he was certain he had 
not approached near enough to perceive it. 

How the deuce did you spot the buUet-hole ? ' said 

Uttle^knnrf ^ k- 7 policeman and the 

little knot of morbid gazers at the gate. 

^ deduction or guess-work, my boy. 
You heard the mspector describe the position of the 

the K If^ medical evidence as to the track of 

the H instantaneous, according to 

iJithtr GUgrass dropped where he was shot 

wtl^ three feet of. and facing, the window; the 

Uet was traveUmg upward, the doctors say. I 
had irt that the murLrer 

curtat the 

and incid ’’““®t-hole confirmed my deduction, 
what “^“tally gave me a very obvious clue. Now 
- t.V ^ deductions ? ' 

WeU, as for deductions. I haven’t any, except that 

3 « 
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if that inspector fellow falls out with his murder-and- 
suicide theory, I should think Bousquet will have his 
attention as the only man benefiting by the two 
deaths/ 

' Brilliant—we shall have you on point duty if you 
go on showing such promise. But that brings me to 
my question. Wliat arrangements have you made with 

Bousquet for staying here ? ’ 

' Oh, we are to stay with him, of course.’ 

' No. Peter, we are not—at least I am not; staying 
en famine, I wouldn't get the time to myself I need 
on a job like this. Isn't there a suitable village pub 
in the vicinity where we could fix up rooms before we 
go to Bousquet’s ? ’ 

' There is a real old-style house/ said Peter, 

' about ten minutes through the woods ; but hang it 
all, I can’t turn Bousquet’s invitation down without 
a word/ 

Vale stood a moment to consider. ‘ Well, you can 
stay at Bousquet’s, but I'm for this ancient inn. 

1 have solid reasons for this move. May ; you must 
make some excuse to Bousquet, say you couldn't 
dump two of us on him—say anything, but while 
you are thinking what to say, lead me to this 
pub.’ 

May knew enough of Vale not to argue with him 
when his mind was made up~^so without further 
parley they entered the wood. He led the way by a 
path to the left, instead of keeping straight on to 
Bousquet’s house, the red roof of which was now 
hidden amongst the trees. 

The path was a pleasant one, with a musical com¬ 
panion in a broad dancing stream which tumbled 
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among the rocks. Vale had fallen silent, and May 
^ew It was useless to try and make him talk, so after 

con^'^ ‘f‘e woods, they 

continued in silence until, coming out suddenly from 

under the trees, they found themselves facing the inn 

by name - The Three BeUs,’ standing flanked by 

bams and out-buildings on the edge of a grass- 

WdTe, " 

-The old coaching road,' explained Peter, 'rather 

sreoVord KK ^ '■“■'“I 

Shepford to Tebbutt ; still. I believe mine host does 
a fair business with golfers and picnic parties from 

the behind 

the inn up m the woods there. Shall we enter 

? I can recommend 

; By all means ; lead on. Macduff. 

fh. 1 K ^ moment.' added Vale, seeing a man of 
the labouring type lounging against the inn wall like 

icm hop mside and order the beer.' 

Peter obeyed, rather mystified by Vale’s sudden 

whrrlemt ttriardfol-d 

^Tauet h 'Whether he and 

oUhe^hTd «ben th^wo 

befor^the Bousquet's house 

week Osttr '■^‘ber fun that 

week—Osyth, Bousquet's sister, had been their 

and hung pictures. Hilda, the bride-to-be. had 
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stayed up at her brothers' house. Charles Gilgrass 
had been away in India then, and John was alone 
except for his sister and housekeeper. 

It would certainly be a dreadful blow to poor Hilda 
Bousquet. Thank Heaven she is not at home, 
thought Peter, rather selfishly ; the Bousquets' house 
would be a mournful place enough anyhow. Vale 
was rather cute in coming to the inn. But, came 
the happy thought. Philip had said his sister Osyth was 
home on holiday for Easter. Pretty little Osyth 
Bousquet, with her shock of black hair, her perfect 
little mouth, and irresponsible mischievous eyes, 
teaching—earning her living! Keeping big girls iri 
order! It seemed absurd—and yet, in spite of her 
fun and mischief, she could be firm and masterful, as 
Peter well remembered. Vale's return interrupted his 
thoughts at this point. 

‘ I've fixed up with the landlord ; he'll send for my 
bag to Bousquet's. You'd better get across there 
now : he’ll wonder whatever has happened to us. 
I've got one or two jobs to do this afternoon—inter¬ 
view the housekeeper for one—if you don't mind 
putting in an afternoon without me.' 

‘ I'll try and bear up.' 

‘ Noble fellow—well, we’ll dine together at six- 
thirty to-night. Get all the information you can 
about the Gilgrasses from Bousquet.' 

And Peter found himself draining his glass hurriedly 
and being bundled off to Bousquet's to make what 
apologies he could for his missing friend. 

Peter felt rather glad in a sneaky sort of way, now 
he thought of Osyth, that Vale was out of the’ way 
at the inn. Vale was apt to be sarcastic about Peter’s 
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love affairs. Peter did not usually mind. But with 
Osyth he felt things rather different. He felt he 
would not care to be chaffed on tne subject of Osyth 
Not that he had anything more than a sincere admira¬ 
tion for her ; but he had always looked forward very 
much to the occasional visits she had made with her 
brother and his wife to London. 

It was. he remembered, as he emerged from the 
wood and saw the house before him. nearly a year 
since h^e had seen her—eight months anyhow—she 
might have altered a good deal in that time. Eight 
months, thought Peter, is a long time for a girl of 
Osyth s age—twenty-two—she might have changed 
vastly She might have acquired strong views on 
something or other; teachers generally did. The 
thought caused a momentar>' halt in his pace. Peter 
had a terror of girls witn ' strong views ' on anything. 
Ves, Osyth was rather the sort to acquire ‘ strong 
views —but then, her boundless sense of humour 
would check them, he decided finally, as he approached 
the gate of the house. 

A girl was standing on the lawn at the side of the 
house, looking out across the countryside towards the 
moors. She did not see Peter immediately, so he was 
able to observe her a moment or two as she stood 
there a far-away look in her eyes. 

Dark hair and dark eyes, a remarkably shapely little 
nose, a mouth that drooped sUghtly. a firm, defiant 
ttle chin—lifted now as she stared into the distance 
vwth raised eyebrows and forehead wrinkled ; a wistful 
^le figure, thought Peter, in her dark dress, 
wnat a shame such trouble should come to her and 
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‘ Good morning, Miss Bousquet,' he ventured, open¬ 
ing the gate. 

' Why, it’s Peter ! We wondered whatever had 
liappened to you. Where is the friend Philip said you 
had with you ? ’ 

Peter plunged into an explanation, laying stress on 
his friend’s eccentricities to account for his refusal of 
their hospitality. 

' Come inside ; Philip is messing about in the garage 
behind the house.’ 

' Don’t worry him, Miss Bousquet-’ 

' Am I to take the “ Miss Bousquet ” as a reproof 
for my calling you Peter—Mr. May ? ’ 

Peter grew red, stammered—‘ Well—er—you know 
you’ve grown up since I last saw you—earning your 
living now, I believe.’ 

‘ Grown up in—how long is it ?—eight months. 
Don’t be ridiculous, Peter. I was always grown up, 
and it is quite unnecessary to address me ceremoniously 
because I'm earning my living. You’d better call me 
Osytli for the future, unless you want to incur my 
everlasting wrath.’ 

' I don’t,' said Peter feelingly. ‘ You shall be 
Osyth for the future. Miss Bousquet is hereby 
deceased.’ 

' Come inside, Peter, and don’t stand arguing on 
the step. You know, it’s awfully decent of you to 
come up here ; Philip tells me you have postponed 
a holiday with your friend ; he's a detective, isn’t 
he ? I’m dying to meet him.* 

' Well, he's not really a detective ; I call him a 
secret-service agent — but he says there’s nothing 
either secret or serviceable about him; all the same. 
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he does jobs for the Foreign Office. Spends a lot of 

time following politicians to continental spas, where 

the conferences are held. He says himself most of 

them ought to be shot—but it is his job to see they 
aren't.' 



CHAPTER V 


VALE STARTS HIS INVESTIGATIONS 

V ALE found ' The Three Bells,’ in spite of its 
ancient exterior, very well fitted up with all the 
modem comforts of a small country hotel. 
Peter had sent along his traps from Bousquet's, which 
was the last Vale heard from his companion until the 
evening. But he didn’t mind that, as he was thus 
left free to get through some important calls. Before 
leaving he decided to have lunch, in order to test the 
culinary capacity of the inn ; he found it all that 
even an epicure could desire. 

A chat with the landlord discovered that there 
were three guests besides himself—two golfers and a 
geologist who was studying the structure of the fells. 
The golfers did not appear at limch, nor did the 
geologist, until Vale had completed his repast and 
was leaving the dining-room, when a broad-faced, fair¬ 
haired man in tweeds nodded to him as they passed 
each other in the doorway. His name, Vale dis¬ 
covered from the visitors’ book, was Boddaert—Dutch 
name, he surmised. The golfers, who apparently all 
but slept on the links, were Lynde and Austey. They 
had arrived the day before the crime—the geologist 
on the morning of the discovery ; all three had pre¬ 
viously stayed at the hotel. Vale decided to give 
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them a professional scrutiny at his earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The hotel possessed a car, which was at the disposal 
of visitors ; so Vale had himself transported, directly 
after lunch, to the police headquarters at Shepford, 
where he found a telegram awaiting him (as he ex¬ 
pected) from Scotland Yard. The perusal of the 
wire, to the disappointment of Detective-Inspector 
Scott, who handed it to him, produced nothing more 
enlightening than. ' H’m—I thought so ! ' Then, 
having got the address of Charles Gilgrass's employers. 

Vale wished the inspector a pleasant afternoon and 
departed. 

At the firm of Steinway & Jones, a huge building 
in the warehouse quarter of the town, a delay of half 
an hour occurred before Mr. Jones arrived back from 
lunch. Vale's card, however, admitted liim then to 
^ immediate interview, and he was closeted with 
Mr, Jones for over an hour. At the end of which time 
he emerged, hailed a taxi, and was driven to a mill 
on the outskirts of the town. The taxi remained 
outside, and Vale re-entered it after the lapse of some 
thirty nunutes, and was driven back to the town and 
deposited at the end of one of the hindmost streets 
of the business quarter. Here the cab was paid off, 
ajid Vale walked down the narrow street under the 
shade of the rickety old buildings, almost every door 
of which bore half a dozen or more name-boards. At 
last at the far end, a low door, open to show a narrow, 
steep flight of steps leading upward, and bearing the 
solitary name * Freedman,' but betraying to no one 
the nature of this Freedman's business, caught Vale's 
eye. He halted for a moment, then crossed the 
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deserted little street, the better to scan the extent of 
the building. But two storys high, it seemed to lean 
from sheer senility, exhausted, up against the four¬ 
storied building which flanked it. Vale recrossed 
the street and entered. 

\\ ithin half an hour he came out and made his 
wa\’ to the tram, and by six-thirty was back in his 
room at ‘ The Three Bells.' 

Peter joined him for the high tea, which took 
the place of dinner at the inn. After the meal. 
Vale and he walked up the old coach road on 

to the moors, while Vale told Peter the result of the 
day's work. 

' I wanted,’ he began, ‘ to see Charles Gilgrass's 
employers and find out from them if any business 
worries—or, to put it more bluntly, if any irregularities 
had lately happened in Charles's department of the 
firm. You see, Peter, I wanted quite to clear my 
mind of the suicide theory. That theory had been 
shaken to its foundations when I discovered John 
had been shot from behind the curtain ; Charles 
Gilgrass, I argued, would have no need to hide in his 
own house, or rather his brother's house. People ‘in 
the height of a quarrel do not go behind a curtain to 
shoot. All this helped to convince me that Charles 
did not kill his brother—nor did John kill himself. 
But, I said, possibly Charles found John kiUed, and 
in grief or terror committed suicide. Or he 
deliberately hid. with intent to murder his brother in 
cold blood ; planned aU the details of the crime, but 
planned no getaway—a most unlikely thing ; and if 
he intended murder and suicide, with the revolver in 
his hand why didn't he shoot himself on the spot ? ' 
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‘ It's all very puzzling,' said Peter. 

‘ It js. But I'm drifting from my point. I went 
^ I said, to find from Charles’s firm whether they had 
discovered any irregularities likely to drive a man to 

^ stroke of memory 

verified by Scotland Yard. I found a shadv episode in 

the career of Charles Gilgrass. In 1922 he was charged 
m India, alonpvith two others, for being concemcd 
m a jewel robbery—he was acquitted ; the other two 
f^eUows got three years each. Charles was proved to 
have been the dupe—but nevertheless, Peter, in an 
inquiry of this kind, one cannot overlook such an 
episode. Well, wth this point settled by a telegram 
from headquarters. I went along to Messrs. Steinway 
^d Jones, where I interviewed Mr. Jones. Charles had 
^en m their employ since 1922—from a date after 
lus tnal of which Mr. Jones was obviously ignorant. 
Up to his last journey to India they found him an 
ide^ salesman, and had nothing but praise for his 
work but on this last journey he had failed to secure 
^ order for ten thousand pounds' worth of cloth which 
wa/f *jad considered a certainty. Charles Gilgrass 
was fuU of apologies on his return, but said they had 
^en undercut in price by a competitor. Now it 

particular stuff is woven at only one miU 

miU-Steinway and Jones were 

through another 

nouse. Mr. Jones seemed quite convinced that 

ares Gilgrass had, for some reason, probably 
bribery, farled to compete for the order, as. 
e says, to undercut their price was impossible, 
owever, Charles was to have one more journey 
tne journey he never took—but Jones assured 
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me there was something very queer about them missing 
this large order. Etiquette forbade Steinway and 
Jones to question the mill as to who had passed them 
the order—but it didn’t forbid me—so as soon as 
I could escape from the rather loquacious Mr. Jones, 
who for a business man seemed anything but busy, 
I galloped up to this mill. Here I saw the manager, 
and introduced myself as a representative of an Indian 
legal house—told him straight I wanted to know 
through whom he’d booked this big order, as my firm 
had strong suspicions about the stability of several 
Indian houses. 

‘ I got the name of the firm. He said they had an 
office in the town here—but added I needn't worry 
about their stability, as he had received two thousand 
pounds as deposit on the order. I next visited the 
office of the mysterious firm ; and mysterious I found 
it. “ Freedman ” is the name it bears, and it lies in 
an ancient, tumble-down group of buildings in the 
centre of Shepford, in a quiet street not ten minutes 
from the Town Hall, where friend Scott and his 
myrmidons hang out. Up the crazy stairs I went. 
At the top was a door, repeating the legend below, 
Freedman,” and opening direct on to the stairs. I 
entered. A middle-aged man was sitting within, 
reading a paper, his legs on the table. ” Mr. Freed¬ 
man about ? ” I asked cheerfully. He wasn't. I 
beat about the bush a little, but got no forarder. 
So I proceeded to spin a yam that I was a lawyer 
employed to discover the relations of a Mr. Freedman, 
lately deceased, and that I had traced a gentleman of 
that name to Shepford. Would the gentleman in 
charge of the office be good enough to describe his 
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employer ? Whereupon he made the startling admis¬ 
sion that although he had been in Freedman's office 
two years, he had never seen Freedman. He had been 
employed by letter after answering an advert ; 
he received all his instructions from India, and all 
money necessary for the carrying on of the business 
by draft from India. He couldn't give me any 
address to write to in India, as he only communicated 
through the poste restante. Curious and still more 
curious, thought I. At tliis point Marshall, for that 
was the clerk's name, closed up, and if he knew any 
more refused to say it—apparently sorry he had let 
so much out. I suggested these were rather queer 
goings on, whereupon he waxed wrathful, and said it 
was not an unusu^ thing for local merchants to carry 
on several businesses under different names. I 
soothed him down preparatory to leaving. MarshaU, 

I fancy, spends much of his vast leisure in solacing 
his loneliness with the bottle ; I think I was lucky to 
catch him sober.' 

But do I gather that Charles Gilgrass is the 
mysterious Mr. Freedman ? ' 

' That is my suspicion—but against it is the fact 
that this firm of Freedman can pay two thousand 
pounds to the mill and afford to run an office and a 
clerk, which combined must cost six or seven hundred 
pounds a year. I suppose that is as much as Charles's 
^ary from Steinway and Jones. No, if Charles was 
in this, unless he had a large secret income, he must 
have had a wealthy backer to finance Freedman's.' 

' But wealthy men don’t finance business carried on 
in such a slip>shod mysterious fashion.’ 

‘ They might, if thereby the old established custom 
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of a firm like Steinway and Jones were to be transferred 
to them. But, anyhow, Peter, I'm for a further 
investigation to-night, and if you are game for a little 
innocent burglary I shall be glad of your company.’ 

Rather,' answered Peter ; ‘ at last I smell adventure 
in this—up to now—merely sordid business.' 



CHAPTER VI 


A NIGHT EXPEDITION 

H ALF-PAST ten that night saw Vale and his 
friend standing at the end of the dark street 
where the mysterious Freedman’s lay. Tliey 
watched the policeman walk the length, trjnng all the 
doors, and disappear at the other end. Then they 
sauntered down to the office door. 

Vale drew from his pocket a bunch of skeleton keys, 
and in two minutes the simple lock had surrendered, 
and they stood at the foot of the steps, the outer 
door closed behind them. Vale's flash-lamp lighted 
their way up the steep stairs. Tlie door at the top 
was ajar, they entered the office. 

Here the flash-lamp was unnecessary, as the light 
from a street lamp entering through a side window 
sufficiently illuminated the office. 

' It's the firm’s correspondence I want to go through/ 
said Vale ; ‘ but first let us explore what lies beyond 
this door.’ 

They found themselves in another, and smaller 
office, which boasted as furniture a table, a chair, and 
two safes of medium size standing one on top of the 
other. Another door faced them in the opposite wall. 
This was locked when Vale tried it, but the key was 
in the lock ; he opened it cautiously. It led, he saw 

4S 
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at once, into the next building—for the passage into 
which it opened went past the doors of three different 
firms’ offices and down a flight of stairs to an outside 
door, opening, he calculated, on a street running 
parallel to the one from which they had entered. 
Having satisfied himself of his bearings, he returned 
to Freedman’s office, where Peter was making a 
careful systematic search for correspondence files. 
The two he discovered were not, however, those for 
which Vale was looking. ‘ Tm afraid they are in the 
safe, Peter,' he said. 

' Well, what about the old skeleton keys ? ’ said Peter. 

Vale laughed. ' Oh ! those are all right on a simple 
door-lock, but not on a safe—no.’ 

They went into the inner office to look at the safes 
again ; Vale flashed his light over them. 

‘ This one underneath,' he said, ‘ is a particularly 
good make. I might open the one on top if I had 
about three days to do it in, but I couldn’t open this 
chap in three years.’ 

Peter got a brain-wave at this point. ‘ It's quite 
usual in many offices to keep the safe keys in a drawer, 
if only books and papers are preserved in the safe— 
more a matter of fire than burglary, you know.’ 

And, sure enough, the second drawer he opened 
disclosed a key which opened the top safe. 

‘ There we are,' said Vale ; his light, turned on the 
interior, disclosed among half a dozen ledgers a letter- 
file. 

He brought the file to the table, and while Peter 
held the light, turned over the letters, 

* Disappointment number one,’ he said. * I hoped 
to get some handwriting here, a signature at least 
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that I might compare with Charles Gilgrass’s, but you 
see even the signatures are typed. Here's the letter 
engaging Marshall; here are instructions to take an 
office—here is a covering letter with some money sent 
in notes — that's interesting. Ah, what’s this? 

Purchase a No. X4 DJcksee safe ; have it installed 
in the office at the earliest possible date. Lock the 
safe, and enclose the safe key and a key of the office 
in an envelope, and address to Arthur Smiles, Poste 
Restante, G.P.O., London. A. Freedman.” ' 

' What do you make of that ? ’ said Peter. 

' I'd very much like to see the inside of safe number 
two, said Vale. ' That is all I make of it at the 
moment.' 

He turned over rapidly the rest of the letters on 
the file ; they were all typewritten on plain sheets of 
paper, and covered from the January two years before 
to within about six months of the present date—in 
all not more than twenty letters. Vale took out his 
pocket-book and noted the date of each. Tlicn 
returned the file to the safe, which he locked, and 
put back the key in the drawer. 

Everything being replaced exactly as they found 
it, they prepared to leave the way they had come. 
But Vale first scanned the street from the window to 
see all was clear. 

All was not clear ; outside, on the opposite side of 
the street, a figure sauntered. 

We must wait for him to move,' said Vale. They 
watched the shadowy form as it moved slowly along 
in the darkness. Suddenly Peter uttered an exclama¬ 
tion ; the stranger had stepped into the liglit of a 
lamp, a stranger no longer, but—Bousquet. 
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‘ The devil! ’ gasped Peter ; ‘ what’s Bousquet doing 
hanging around here ? ’ 

' I’d give a good deal to know,’ murmured Vale. 

' Quick, we'll get out the back way and wait for 
him at the end of the street; this wants clearing 
up.’ 

Locking the connecting door behind them and then 
pushing the key under, so that Marshall would think 
it had dropped from the lock, they hurried down the 
stairs ; Vale again brought his keys into play, and in 
a few minutes they were in the deserted street, the 
door locked behind them. A minute’s walk brought 
them to the end of the street wherein they had descried 
Bousquet ; but it was now deserted. The bird had 
flown. 

At Peter’s suggestion they made their way to the 
Rylton Hotel, and ensconced themselves in a quiet 
comer of the lounge. 

' The apparition of Bousquet has upset my calcu¬ 
lations—I confess that I fail, at present, to see where 
he comes in. Of course he may have been there on 
quite legitimate business, though it’s a queer time 
and place for legitimate business, Peter. He didn’t 
seem to be taking any particular interest in 
Freedman’s. It may be coincidence his appearance 
there—again it may not. I shall require a long 
and doubtless interesting talk with friend Bousquet 
before long.’ 

Peter did not answer ; he had been more surprised 
and alarmed than he cared to say by that glimpse of 
Bousquet. 

‘ The case bristles with complications,’ went on 
Vale, * too many to be natural; but I’ve found 
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before now. the greater the number of avenues for 
investigation the more chance of stumbling on the 
truth—or something which leads to the truth. 

‘Hello! here’s friend Scott—ambling through this 
provincial Ritz ; has he been serving a summons on 
the meager for the insufficient gin in his cocktails 

Scott had spied them and came across. 

' I’ve just been talking things over with Roscoe— 

m his room, he said ; ' he's hanging out here until after 
the inquest to-morrow.’ 

' Any new light ? ' queried Vale. 

‘ Well. no. frankly there isn't. If I could only put 
my han^ on that missing revolver before to-morrow 
1 shouldn t have any hesitation in supporting a 
murder-and-sujcide verdict. As it is. it wiU mean an 
adjournment of course.’ 

You didn't, by any chance, when searching Gil- 
grass s house, come across any keys hidden away— 
a ^le key and an ordinary door key ? * 

Now how the deuce did you know that ? ' said the 
inspector, with considerable astonishment. ‘ I found 

• ^ ^ secret drawer of the bureau. But 

DOW did you know ? * 

later—the important thing is, 
no*t t’’ 

anH^7^ two as you describe, 

r ‘I r®’’'J ^ ••^‘her heavy pad- 

desk, on the nght-hand side, behind the top little 

® down—a simple affair, often 

nd in these old bureaux. I thought I'd found 
4 
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something when I came across this, but there were 
only the keys in.' 

' Oh, they’re not of any vast importance,’ said 
Vale, ' but I stumbled across the fact of their exist¬ 
ence, and wondered if you’d found them. You 
couldn’t give me an inventory of the things found in 
Charles’s pockets, could you ? ’ 

‘ I have a copy of the list here with me—you can 
have it if you wish,’ and he drew from his inner pocket 
a typ)ewritten sheet. 

Vale folded it carefully and transferred it to his 
pocket-book. 

' Thanks. Now. Peter, you and I must be getting 
back to our respective beds. 

‘ You’ll get a tram,’ said the inspector, ' the last 
leaves at eleven-fifteen.' 
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CHAPTER VII 


PETER GETS ANOTHER SHOCK 


I T was nearly midnight when Peter let himself 
into Bousquet's house. Osyth was waiting up • 
Bousquet had not come in. 

Peter apologized for his lateness, and refused the 
goffered supper—rather than have Osyth go out of 
ms sight to prepare it, the maid having gone to bed. 
He pulled up a chair to the fire—near to Osyth's. 

Osyth looked tired and worried, he thought—there 
were dark rings under her eyes. A heap of sewing 
lay on her lap, and she continued for some time after 
he was seated to ply her needle in silence. Peter 
pulled away at his pipe and gazed into the fire; 
»mehow the memory of Bousquet's shadowy form 
in the dark street outside Freedman's prevented the 
usual happy flow of talk that was his when she was 

about. 

' Peter,' at length began Osyth. May almost 
jumped, so suddenly was the silence broken. 

miss—been here quite a while in 


She smiled rather wanly. 

! be serious ; I'm awfully worried.' 

1 m sorry; I realize what a trying time you are 
navmg but you must try to forget the dreadful 

5* 
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happenings of the last few days, and be your own 
lively self as quickly as possible.’ 

‘ But, Peter, I'm more upset than you can imagine 
—about my brother. Peter, do you think the police 
suspect him of 'xny complicity in the crimes ? There’s 
that silly legacy, you know.’ 

‘ I can assure you,’ he was glad to be able to say, 

’ Inspector Scott has his mind made up that Charles 
murdered his brother and committed suicide. It's 
not an hour since we left him—and he insisted that 
was the solution.' 

Osyth’s immediate relief was apparent. 

‘ Do you think that ? Does Mr. Vale think that 
too ? ' 

This was a difiScult question to elude. 

‘ Vale keeps his theories very much to himself— 
but Philip has nothing to fear, even if the police did 
question him ; he has only to give an accoimt of his 
whereabouts that night.’ 

‘ Oh, Peter—that’s the point—I’ve been wanting 
to tell you this all along : Philip was out nearly all 
night—the night of the crime. I happened to hear 
the outer door shut after I had gone to bed, and looking 
through the window I saw him tiptoeing down the 
path to the gate. I lay awake all night, waiting to 
hear him come in—and it was after four when he 
returned. Oh, Peter, I know he has nothing to do 
with this ghastly business.’ 

' This,’ thought Peter, ’ is the deuce ; Bousquet’s 
up to his neck in this job ’ ; but out loud he said, 
‘ Phil's an artist—a fimny chap—^midnight strolls, 
when he couldn’t sleep, were a favourite stunt of his 
always * (which was not untrue). * Don’t worry. 
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Osyth—Philip's all right. And now, isn’t it time 
you were off to bed ? I'll wait up for your midnight 
brother.* 

Not a little relieved by Peter's assurances—which 
he repeated and reiterated while he escorted her to 
the foot of the stairs—Osyth went to bed and slept 
soundly for the first time for several nights. 

Peter,' she thought, as she undressed, ' was a dear 
boy, and a good deal more sensible than he liked people 
to think.’ 

Below, before the dying fire, Peter was alternately 
cursing and blessing the fortunes which had brought 
him into this atmosphere of crime and suspicion— 
but had also given him the chance of so intimate a 
friendship with Osyth Bousquet 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE THREE KEYS 


M eanwhile vale, having made a feint of 
going off through the woods to ‘ The Three 
Bells,’ halted along the path until he judged 
Peter well out of hearing, then returned and set out in 
the direction of Gilgrass’s house. The police guard, 
he had learned before leaving the inspector, had been 
withdrawn from the house. Here, then, was an oppor- 
timity of laying his hands on the keys before the 
inspector—Iiis suspicions aroused by Vale’s questions 
—should remove them to a safer place. He had but 
to gain entry to the deserted house, find the keys— 
no difficult thing after the inspector’s description 
of their hiding-place — take an impression of them 
on a piece of soap, replace them and return to his 
hotel, no one the wiser for his second burglarious 
adventure. 

He cut across the fields and approached the tragic 
house from the rear, climbed the fence, where, earlier 
in the day, his trained eye had perceived the recently 
scratched paint where some one had got over. The 
night was very dark; neither moon nor stars lighted 
the little garden, and, as on the night of the crime, a 
heavy ground frost made the earth hoar. 

Vaie felt his way carefully through the bushes om 
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to the lawn, then tiptoed quickly across the grass to 
where the darker oblong of the french window showed 
in the grey of the new stone of the building. 

He drew his clasp-knife ; the window—as he had 
noted when in the room—was secured only by a 
simple catch. He was about to insert the blade when 
he was startled by a noise from within—the opening 
of a door. 

Vale’s profession was not one to encourage belief 
in ghosts—but for a moment he felt a thrill of super¬ 
natural fear. Who was moving in this house of the 
dead ? He drew himself back against the wall, 
listening intently. All was silence ; then from 
within again the distinct creak of a door—and a 
muffled footfall. In vain the detective’s eyes strove 
to pierce the darkness. 

Far away in the valley he heard the screech of a 
train—perhaps the very one, he thought, that killed 
Charles Gilgrass; then suddenly a ray of light flashed 
across the room—a tiny searchlight which came from 
the door and focused on the desk opp>osite. In a 
moment Vale was the alert detective—in a moment 
he realized some one was in the house on the same 
mission as liimself. He felt in his pocket the com¬ 
forting butt of his Browning, drew back a little 
farther from the window, and watched the light 
witliin. In the reflection he half descried the dark 
shadow that wielded the torch. Then the light went 
out—he heard the man approach the window, heard 
him lift the catch. 

Vale drew back to spring as he saw the window open 
inwards, but the figure did not emerge ; instead he 
heard the rattle of the rings on the rod as the heavy 
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curtains were drawn across the half-open window— 
the nocturnal visitor had first prepared his means of 
escape, then put the curtains to, that his flashlight 
might attract no attention from outside. 

Hearing the stranger walk softly back across the 
room. Vale immediately stepped within the window, 
behind the curtain—remembering, as he did so, the 
bullet-hole ; he stooped silently, found the tiny opening 
and applied his eye. 

The dark form was crouched over the desk, his light 
on the keyhole. A minute passed—two. The quiet 
breathing of the man seemed to fill the darkness of 
the room, then Vale heard the click of the lock and an 
exclamation of relief. Then came the noise of a drawer 
withdrawn. 

Vale was thinking rapidly ; should he wait and 
make sure this man was after the keys in the secret 
place, or should he challenge him at once ? He 
decided on the last course, and was about to fling the 
curtain aside, his mouth half open to shout ‘ Hands 
up ! ’ when the cry was stayed on his lips. The door of 
the room, left half ajar by the marauder, was suddenly 
flung wide, and a second dark figure hurled itself 
across the room upon the man at the desk. The 
flashlight went out—he heard it fall, and immediately 
after came the crash of the two men. The 
struggling forms writhed on the floor together. 
Astonished as he was by this sudden turn of events, 
the detective hesitated but a moment, then rushed into 
the room. It took him several seconds to find the 
switches, but his fingers closed on them at last, and he 
flooded the room with light. But even as he did so, 
one of the struggling men hurled the other from him. 
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and was out of the window before Vale could prevent 
him. A vision of a black-clad figure was all Vale 
caught. 

After him ! ' yelled the other, disentangling himself 
from the table which had fallen on him. The voice 
was the voice of Bousquet ! So also were the features, 
as Vale quickly saw. But this was not the time for 
explanations ; the two plunged through the window 
after the fugitive. They heard running feet on the 
gravel round the front of the house ; they heard the 
bang of the gate in their faces ; and while they fumbled 
with the catch the running feet ceased, and instead 
they heard the whirr of an electric starter, the hum 
of an engine—and the quarry had flown. 

' He’s got away,' said Bousquet. 

He has, said Vale. ' We, I think, had better go 
within and clear up the room and—er—the mystery 
of your appearance.* 

Back in the house. Vale's first care was to find if 
the thief had succeeded in his quest ; a glance at the 
open desk showed the cavity behind the drawer was 
empty—the keys had gone. 

' I shouldn't have hesitated to “ wing " him as he 
went through the window,' said Vale, ' except I was 
quite unable to tell which of the two figures—the 
desk-breaker or his attacker—was escaping; your 
rather dramatic entry, Bousquet, spoiled my plans.' 

I m sorry. Vale ; you must be wondering how the 
deuce I came on the spot at all—just as I'm wondering 
where you came from ; but my'cxplanation is a simple 
one. I was returning from an appointment I had in 
Shepford—I came by train to the station at the other 
end of the village, having missed the last tram—and 
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I was passing the house here on my way home, when 
I saw some one run in a stealthy manner up the front 
path, open the door \N’ith a key, and enter. I thought 
at first it must be the inspector, but although dark, I 
got an impression of a smaller man, and thought it 
best to investigate. I found the front door pulled to 
but not latched, so I entered as quietly as possible. 
The fact that no lights had been put on deepened 
my suspicions. I tiptoed do^vn the hall, found the 
study door ajar, and looking in saw the chap at the 
desk. I just went for him then, but he was a bit too 
good for me ; when we went down together he hit 
me a blow with his elbow in the stomach which made 
me let go my hold, and which,’—and he rubbed 
the injured part tenderly—‘ I shan’t forget in a 
hurry.' 

Vale did not interrupt the speaker. Bousquet was 
frankly a puzzle to him : a little fellow, with long, 
untidy hair, large round glasses, and a far-away look. 
‘ Not a man of iron,’ thought Vale. ‘ Yet here, un¬ 
armed, in a house already stained with blood—in the 
pitch dark he throws himself on to a housebreaker 
and very likely a murderer, too. His story rings 
true.’ 

' You didn’t notice the car as you came down 
the road ? ' asked Vale. ' The fellow had it 
parked just above the house, and drove off towards 
Shepford.’ 

Bousquet had not, but said it could have been very 
easily driven off the road imder the trees and among 
the bushes which separated this house from the next ; 
or again, it may have been up the side avenue across 
the road. 
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Vale thought the first explanation more likely, as 
a car could be driven straight out from among the 
bushes on to the road, whereas a turn was necessary 
if it had been in the avenue—also a car standing in 
the road at that time of night would be too hkely to 
s^fri’act the attention of the policeman on his beat. 
Vale decided he would examine the ground under the 
trees for wheel marks in the morning. Meanwhile, 
should he tackle Bousquet about his presence outside 
Freedman's ofl&ce ? He determined to feel his way. 
He would try the effect of suddenly introducing the 
name, after the manner of the American third degree. 
The result was laughable. 

‘ Freedman,’ said Vale softly. 

Bousquet, sitting on the edge of the table still 
tenderly feeling his stomach, evinced neither interest 
nor alarm ; he continued his massage. 

Vale tried again. 

‘ I said, did you know any one of the name of 
Freedman ? ' 

Bousquet shook his head. ‘ Don't remember any 
one—there used to be a tailor in Chelsea called that— 
a Jew ; but what’s all this got to do with to-night's 
little show ? ' 

‘ Oh, nothing,' said Vale lamely. 

Anyhow, we’d better be getting out of this,' said 
Bousquet, rescuing his hat from where it had fallen 
in the melde. * You can tell me how you came here 
as we walk—^you weren't trailing this chap I gather 
from your inquiries about his car.' 

I wasn't,' said Vale. ' I was making a midnight 
investigation in order to get the lie of the land as it 
looked when the crime was committed, and stumbled 
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upon the party ; quite a jolly affair, and I'm pleased 
to have been here.' 

' H’m,’ said the other, ‘ you weren’t thumped in 
the stomach.' 

Vale laughed. 

' We’d better leave everything as it is,’ he said, as 
they prepared to depart ; " but just a moment—I 
must report this to the police at Shepford. Scott 
would never forgive me if I retained this information 
until morning. There’s a telephone here, isn’t there ? ' 

' In the lobby,’ said Bousquet. 

Vale rang up the police headquarters at Shepford— 
Scott was not there ; but he described the evening’s 
adventure from Bousquet’s point of view, as if he 
himself had been with Bousquet when he saw the 
stranger enter the house. This would save explana¬ 
tions of his own movements that night, which he did 
not at present want to give. Before he put the 
receiver down, he hesitated whether to warn the police 
to watch Freedman's that night. 

Two of the keys were those of Freedman's office 
and safe he didn’t doubt; that the masked man would 
make a visit to Freedman’s he felt sure. ‘ But,’ he 
argued, ‘ to-night's surprise will have upset his nerve ; 
not knowing just how much we know, it is very 
unlikely he’ll risk a visit to Freedman’s this same 
night.’ To warn the police to watch the ofl&ce would 
be to jeopardise the successful termination of Vale's 
gradually growing scheme. No, he would say nothing. 

Every late motorist that night found himself stopped 
and questioned by the police, but no arrest was made. 
The midnight visitor had made good his escape, and 
the keys he sought were in his possession. 
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As it was so late, Vale, rather than awaken ' The 
Three Bells ’—whose host he had warned not to expect 
him back any night he was not in by twelve—accepted 
Bousquet's offer of a bed. Peter, who had surrendered 
to the call of bed half an hour before they came in, 
was astonished when Vale joined them at breakfast 
the following morning. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE RAILWAY CROSSING 

A fter breakfast Vale took the first oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting the spot where he suspected 
the car of the night before had been parked. 
He had no difi&culty in satisfying himself that 
the ground under the trees was the place, but 
whether he gathered any clue from the faint 
marks from the grass to the road, Peter, who 
accompanied him, did not discover. Vale studied 
the track long and intently and appeared to get no 
httle satisfaction from his scrutiny, but he refused to 
share it with Peter. 

The inquests were held that morning in the 
Buck Inn, which lay some five minutes’ walk from 
the village towards Shepford. Vale and Peter 
attended. 

« 

The small robm was very crowded, the crimes having 

caused no little stir in the quiet village ; but the 

detective and his friend were given seats through the 

courtesy of Inspector Scott. Mr. Roscoe, the lawyer. 

was seated next to Vale during the proceedings. He 

said he expected to be called to give evidence 

on the afiairs of John Gilgrass, but actually the 

coroner adjourned Iwth inquests after Bousquet and 

the housekeeper had given evidence of identification. 

6 % 
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The proceedings were entirely formal and were over 
in well under two hours. 

I'm afraid this isn't going to be the simple case 
it appeared at first sight,' said Mr. Roscoe as they 
stood outside in the sunlight. ' Inspector Scott hcis 
found further evidence which is beginning to siiake 
his original theory—so I gather from a few words 
he let drop this morning.' 

‘ You mean the extraordinary attempt on Gilgr2iss's 
house last night ? ’ said Vale. ' Yes, it certainly puts 
a different complexion on things; the appearance 
of such a marauder in the house of the murder makes 
one wonder whether the two brothers were the sole 
actors in the tragedy.’ 

The inspector came up at this moment, ‘ Excuse 
me, Mr. Roscoe, I'd like a few words with Mr. Vale.' 

They walked aside. 

You want, of course, my story of last night's 
doings ? ' 

That's the notion,' said Scott. Vale gave him a 
version of the night’s happenings rather more detailed 
than his telephone communication of the night before 
—but, as then, he gave no clue to his true reason for 
being about the house at the time. 

Scott, if he had discovered the keys were missing 
from the desk, did not communicate the fact to Vale. 

I've a further bit of news for you,' said he, when 
Vale had finished ; ‘ it appears that at seven-thirty on 
the night of the crimes, John Gilgrass telephoned to 
the office of his newspaper that he would not be down 
that night as he felt a bit off colour. The Guardian 
is a morning paper, and Gilgrass as sub-editor worked 
pretty well every night. Sounds as if he expected 
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a visitor, and stayed at home purposely to see 
him. 

‘ Far more likely he stayed, as he said, because he 
did not feel well ; a man doesn't give an interview 
in his pyjamas and dressing-gown ! No, inspector— 
this telephone message is an important item of 
evidence. It seems to me, whoever entered Gil- 
grass’s house that evening expected to find it empty 
—the housekeeper out (nursing an invalid sister, as 
she said in her evidence) and John Gilgrass at his 
office. Yes, I think I see that portion of the mystery 
very clearly now, Scott. The murderer searching for 
something in the house disturbs John sleeping above 
—hides behind the curtain—but forgets to shut the 
window. John Gilgrass hurrying down, lights up 
the room, sees the open window and crosses to it ; the 
hidden man, thinking he is discovered, shoots John 
dead through the curtain.’ 

‘ Possibly,’ said the inspector, impressed with 
Vale's reasoning, ‘ but what about the revolver missing 
from the drawer—did the murderer use that ? ' 

' Did he ? ' said Vale ; ‘ and did he also kill Charles, 
or was the murderer Charles himself, and what was he 
searching for ? We are a long way from daylight 
yet, inspector, but between us I think we’ll get there, 
and before long.’ 

‘ I hope so,’ said Scott. 

' If you have the time, inspector, I shoxild be 
obliged if you could show me Dirk Wood crossing, 
where Charles met his death ; I ought to have gone 
down there yesterday, but I had not a minute.’ 

* We’ll go down straight away,* said the inspector. 

They approached Peter, who was chatting to 
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Roscoe while the two detectives were exchanging 
confidences—or half-confidences ; he willingly agreed 
to accompany them, and the solicitor too expressed a 
desire to see the place. 

A four-seater belonging to the police force being on 
the spot, they were soon bowling along the old road 
past ' The Three Bells.’ Half a mile beyond the inn 
the road divided, one branch to the left climbing 
steeply to the moors ; the other, which the car fol¬ 
lowed, turned to the right through the woods and 
out again among the meadows, until it reached the 
railway some three miles away. Here, after running 
parallel but at a distance of 200 yards from the 
rails, it crossed by a bridge and joined the New Road 
from Shepford on tlie other side. Between the railway 
and the road was the thick plantation of trees known as 
Dirk Wood ; and some 500 yards from the bridge a 
footpath crossed the line and went through this wood. 

It was at this crossing Charles Gilgrass had met his 
death. 

Leaving the car by the roadside the party climbed 
the stile and followed the footpath through the trees 
for some 200 yards, to the rails. 

Tlie inspector led the way along the near track. 
Fifty yards along he stopped. 

Here,' said he, ‘ the unfortunate man was found ; 
in all probability he was dragged by the engine from 
the place where the path crossed the line. As you can 
see, this is the up line from Shepford, and there is a 
str^ght view of nearly two miles in the direction from 
which the train was travelling. Of course he was killed 
in the dark, and it may possibly have been an accident; 
he may have been caught by the train while crossing 
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the line, but even at night that is unlikely, as at this 
spot one can hear the trains approaching miles away 
and their lights would be clearly visible. An accident, 

I say, is a possible solution of Charles’s death—but a 
very improbable one.’ 

The party agreed. 

' All traces of the tragedy have been removed, I 
see,’ said the lawyer. 

‘ Yes,’ said Scott, ‘ but the evidence bore out what 
I have said : the body was carried by the train from 
the crossing.’ 

Vale began to poke about among the undergrowth 
near the line, walking slowly back to the crossing. 

‘ Every inch has been combed in the search for the 
revolver,’ Scott called to him. 

' So I see,’ laughed Vale ; and the trampled grass 
and brushwood showed unmistakable signs of the 
heavy-footed police. 

The other three came to a stop, having followed 
Vale back to the footpath. The detective was still 
searching the ground ; they watched him as he pulled 
brambles aside—the lawyer with a lively interest, 
the inspector with a half-puzzled, half-amused look, 
Peter with eager expectation. 

Vale had moved farther up the path back towards 
the stile, when they heard him utter a cry of satis¬ 
faction. 

‘ Come here a moment, inspector,’ The three 
hurried up to where he crouched. On the top of the 
grass was a heap of sand, and printed on it the sole 
of a boot. 

' A footprint 1 ’ gasped the delighted Peter. 

Vale laughed. ‘ The footprint of one of Inspector 
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Scott’s merry men. No, the footprint isn’t the point. 
Peter—is it, inspector ? ’ 

‘ I shouldn't think it is,’ said Scott ; ' but I confess 
I fail to see what is.' 

Why, the sand, man—don’t you see ? ’ 

‘ The deuce ! ’ said the inspector, with some excite¬ 
ment ; ‘ you mean—sandbagged ? ’ 

I do,’ said Vale. ‘ I think if you collect that little 
heap together you’ll find about enough to fill a small 
canvas bag such as I’m convinced struck down 
Charles Gilgrass. Don’t be afraid of spoiling the 
footprint, I recognize the official issue of police boots.’ 

‘ You’ll find an empty tin box in the boot of the 
car, if you don’t mind getting it,’ said the inspector 
to Peter. 

' I'll get it,’ said the solicitor, all excitement, and 
hurried off to the motor. 

I'll take just a little for a sample myself,’ said 
Vale, slipping half a handful into an envelojxj. 

‘ There's no sand like this hereabouts,' said the 
inspector, ‘ and it may prove a valuable clue. I’m 
with you. Vale, that this puts a finisher on the suicide 
theory. The post-mortem on Charles Gilgrass showed 
the head so badly crushed by the train that any mark 
made by a sandbag—and they make very little mark, 
anyhow—could never have been discovered.' 

No,’ said Vale, ‘ the murderer took pretty good 
care of that when he put the unfortunate man on the 
line. Inspector, we are up against a fiend for thorough¬ 
ness and callousness—but I think, like all clever 
criminals, he's been too damn clever.' 

Roscoe having brought the tin box, they carefully 
collected the sand and returned to the car. 
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Half-way back to ' The Three Bells ' they passed a 
man walking briskly down the road. 

‘ That’s the geologist fellow, isn't it ? ’ asked Peter. 

Vale nodded. 

‘ A geologist ? ' said the inspector ; ‘ why, he's the 
very chap might give us some information as to where 
this sand comes from. I can’t remember anj’thing 
like it round here.' 

' Well, I understand he’s making a special study of 
these parts,' said Vale. I’ll get his opinion—he’s 
staying at “ The Three Bells ”—though you know, 
inspector, it’s a very vague clue indeed ; sand is used 
in mortar, and there’s quite a lot of building going on 
round the village here.’ 

' That fact in itself is a start,’ said Scott. ' I'll 
I make a round right now where houses are going up, 
>*and get samples of any sand used in the working.’ 

He dropped Vale and Peter at the inn, and took 
Roscoe along with him. 

' I think.' said Peter, ‘ I've deserved a " gin and It ” 
after all tbat—I may even go so far as to say you've 
deserved one too.’ 

‘ Then let’s have our deserts speedily,' said Vale, 
as they ensconced themselves in the deserted little 
lounge before the roaring fire—a welcome sight after 
the cold spring air blowing on them in the open car. 



CHAPTER X 


OVER THE COCKTAILS 

N OW,’ said Vale, as they sat xs-ith their cock¬ 
tails before them, ‘ things are getting a little 
clearer.' 

' Are they ? ’ said Peter. 

I said a little. For instance, I can now give a 
resunti of what happened on the tragic night ; what 
still remains to be found out is why it happened, and 
by whom were these dreadful happenings directed.’ 

I m certainly in the dark on these last two items,' 
said Peter, with intended humour, ‘ and also, if I must 
admit it and appear utterly thick, on the first one too.' 

‘ Well, let me run over things to you ; it will help 
me to sort them out better, and tw'o heads are notori¬ 
ously better than one-’ 

Even if one is only a sheep's head-? ' 

Yes, even if one is only a sheep’s ; but listen 
intently, most excellent mutton, and if you perceive 
any flaws, signify with a bleat.' 

Proceed,' commanded Peter; * but remember I’m 
due at Bousquet’s for lunch at one-thirty.’ 

I shan t delay that delectable meal preoared bv 
the goddess-' 

^ Cut it out,' said Peter, reddening. ' and proceed.' 
Well, I ve discovered from our friend Scott, who 
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has several times cross-examined Miss Wade, the 
housekeeper, that on the morning of the crime Charles 
received two letters ; of these two only one was found 
in his pocket after his death, and this a communication 
of no importance to the issue ; from his travel agents, 
dated the day before ; four other letters were also in 
his pockets, but all dated several weeks before. This 
I found from the inventory the inspector gave me. 
Therefore Charles Gilgrass received a letter that 
morning which either he destroyed, or it was taken 
from his pocket after he was struck down. 

‘ That letter. I surmise, was the decoy which led 
him down at such an unusual hour to the lonely Dirk 
Wood, where he was cither attacked immediately from 
cover, or after some argument, in which he probably 
defied his murderer. Anyhow, attacked he was in 
Dirk Wood, and either killed or stunned by a blow 
from a sandbag. The murderer, searching him for 
the incriminating letter, possibly found the revolver, 
which he appropriated—and which Charles, suspecting 
treachery, took with him from his brother's study 
drawer. The unfortunate man's latch-key was also 
taken, and probably the letter, if he had it with him, 
though it is possible the absence of this document 
may have sent the criminal up to the house. But 
first he put the body on the line—in such a position 
that all marks of the sandbag blow would be obliter¬ 
ated by more terrible injuries ; in short, he staged a 
suicide. 

‘ Whatever he was after he did not find on Charles, 
for having poured out the sand from the silent but 
deadly weapon, he immediately set off to the house 
three miles away—going in all probability by motor- 
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car—to find the letter or, as I now believe more likely, 
the keys of Freedman's office and safe. Believing 
the house to be empty—and that is an important 
point—he entered with the dead man's latch-key.' 

' Why is it an important point he should think the 
house empty ? ' 

‘ Because, my dear Peter, it should have been empty 
—but, as the inspector told me this morning, John 
had decided at the last minute not to go down to 
the Guardian office in Shepford, where he normally 
spends six nights a week ; it appears he telephoned to 
the office. The murderer didn’t know this, of course, 
but I argue he did know the housekeeper would be 
away, as she had been all the week sleeping at the 
house of a sick sister ; he expected John to be 
out too. Without this knowledge, which argues a 
fairly intimate acquaintance with the doings of the 
household, would any one, the guilt of a murder on 
his soul, have risked walking into that house that 
night and being apprehended as a burglar ? ’ 

‘ No,' agreed Peter, ‘ not likely.' 

' Well, the murderer searching the bureau for the 
keys or the letter—or both—and probably thinking 
the house empty, not being over cautious, disturbed 
John, who, hurrying downstairs, gave the man just 
time to hide behind the window curtain. Then, as 
I explained to Scott, thinking himself discovered 
when John approached the open window—opened 
just as it was last night—a way of retreat—fired and 
killed the second Gilgrass. Then, without securing 
the object of his visit, he made off through the vsindow 
and over the fence to some spot where he had left his 
car. And then—^faded on the midnight.’ 
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‘ But where does Freedman's come in ? 

‘ The murderer and Charles Gilgrass were either 
partners in Freedman’s and fell out—or Charles w'as 
bound in some other way to this man. But Freed¬ 
man’s brings us to the two other points upon which 
I did not undertake to address the meeting, my dear 
Peter: the motive and the man. Of course, much 
of what I have told you is mere guesswork ; but we have 
a few points of knowledge—almost certain truth— 
upon which I have spun the story : the bullet-hole 
in the curtain, the sand, the second visit and use of 
the latch-key, the missing letter. 

' Now the puzzle—the immediate puzzle—is, how 
did the murderer, who rummaged the desk through 
on the night of the crimes either before or after 
killing John, without apparently being aware of the 
secret hiding-place — how did he, during the next 
two days, become aware of it ? For last night he 
wasn't in the room many minutes before he succeeded 
in finding the keys.’ 

* Scott knew where they were, since he told 
you.' 

' Exactly; but did he tell any one else, or did any 
one overhear him telling us ? We were in a public 
place, the lounge of the Rylton,” we could have been 
overheard very easily.’ 

‘ We may have—but it’s unlikely.' 

‘ Not so unlikely; remember, last night’s doings 
point to the fact that the murderer, or some one vastly 
interested in the Gilgrass business, is somewhere near 
—and not afraid of taking risks.’ 

Peter, who all along had been debating with himself 
whether to tell Vale of Bousquet’s night expedition. 
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felt a sudden chill at the emphasis his friend put on 
those words—‘some one somewhere near.’ 

Vale sipped his drink and gazed into the blaze. 

The movements of Bousquet on the night of the 
crime came back with full force. Peter always had 
a happy knack of relegating unpleasant things to the 
background of his mind ; and in spite of the vast 
importance of his knowledge, he had managed almost 
to forget it—throughout their busy morning—but 
during Vale’s summing up of things it had come back 
to him with a rush. He felt a great desire to say 
nothing. Bousquet, he argued, had nothing to do 
with the second entry into Gilgrass’s house, for had 
not he attacked the burglar there ?—therefore he 
couldn’t have had anything to do wth the crimes. 
Anyhow, Peter was sure for himself Bousquet was 
not the murderer. He might be hard up, indeed he 
was, but queer stick as he was, he wouldn't murder 
for money—or for any other reason. Bousquet 
commit a murder—two murders ! The idea was pre¬ 
posterous ! But that wasn't the point ; the point 
was, should he tell Vale what Osyth had told him ? 
The desire to be silent no sooner came than he felt the 
disloyalty to his friend such a silence entailed. No, 
to keep such imj>ortant information from Vale would 
be grossly unfair ; if Bousquet was mixed up in this 
ghastly business he must stand the racket. 

' Maurice, I've an important discovery to com¬ 
municate to you—I confess I felt like keeping it back, 
but I must tell you,' and he told the detective in as 
few words as he could Osyth's story of her brother's 
strange behaviour on the fatal night. 

Vale listened in silence and heard May out, making 
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no comment when he added a host of possible explana¬ 
tions of Bousquet’s night prowl. 

' Well, Peter, my lad,’ he said, when May had 
finished, ‘ what you have told me is of immense 
importance—and I hope you won’t be annoyed if I 
tell you I knew all this before.' 

■ The deuce you did ! ’ said Peter, amazed ; ‘ has 
Bousquet then told you ? 

‘ He hasn't ; you remember me speaking to a farm¬ 
hand outside here when we first arrived yesterday ? ' 

‘ Yes.' 

‘ Well, I decided the labourer Uving at the cottage 
next door—right on the road edge—was the man, if 
any one, to inform me whether a car had passed this 
way during the night of the crime. You see, as soon 
as I heard the medical evidence as to the times of 
death from the inspector, I saw the most likely con¬ 
nexion between the crimes was a motor which would 
have to pass this inn some time during the night. I 
had no desire to advertise myself here as interested 
in the crime by questioning the landlord or the guests, 
so I took the opportunity of asking the cottager. 
But unfortunately he’s a sound sleeper and couldn’t 
enlighten me on the car—but he passed me something 
equally important ; for he said, as he was getting up 
at 4 a.m.—his is an early rising job—he saw Mr, 
Bousquet, whom he knows by sight, coming down the 
road from the direction of the crossroads either from 
the moors or Dirk Wood. 

‘ So, you see, I knew that Bousquet had been out 
that night, and I knew what time he returned—your 
story corroborates this—and adds the further informa¬ 
tion as to the time he went out.’ 
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But if the farm-hand knows this, how is it he 
hasn't been to the police ? ' said Peter, very much 
alarmed at the peril he saw Bousquet to be in. 

Simply because to the outer world the mystery of 
the two deaths is solved by the murder-and-suicide 
theory—the papers have decided that is the solution. 
Last night’s happenings have not been sent to the 
papers ; Scott is giving as little to them as he can. 
But as soon as it is noised abroad that the mystery 
goes deej:>er than that, depend upon it Scott can't 
fail to get hold of this information—and then Bousquet 
will undoubtedly be “ for it.” ' 

Peter bit his lip and fidgeted uneasily in his chair— 
the full meaning of all this was very clear to him. 
Poor Osyth was his first thought ; if her brother 
were arrested on top of all the troubles of the last few 
days- 

I shall tackle Bousquet as soon as I get back on 
what he knows about this business,' he said at last. 

I'll have a straight talk one way or another.' 

' Please don't,' interposed Vale ; ‘ I don't want him 
to know yet what we know.' 

You mean you believe him guilty ? ' gasped Peter. 

‘ I mean nothing of the sort ; but I don't intend 
he shall be stampeded until my investigations have 
taken us a little farther. Now. Peter, I rely on you 
to say nothing, and you must warn Osyth not to 
question her brother either. It is for the best, as you 
will realize soon ; meanwhile, not a word, please. If 
Bousquet is the assassin, you cannot help him by 
warning him—you will only precipitate matters ; if 
he is not, and even if Scott arrests him—as he's pretty 
sure to do if he hears the farm-hand's story—the real 
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murderer will be put of! his guard—and that’s what 
we want. Remember Bousquet’s attack on the thief 
ast night is a great point in his favour.’ 

Peter gnawed his pipe, hard tom between loyalty 
to Vale and his desire to let Bousquet have a chance 
of explaining his night expedition. 

‘ What’s your fellow Smith doing while you are 
away ? ’ asked Vale, changing the subject. 

Having a well-earned rest, I fancy ; why ? ’ 

‘ Well, we arc going to need a car very badly during 
the next few days, and I wondered if Smith could bring 
yours up to-morrow. Smith himself would be very 
useful to me, too.’ 

‘ rU wire him at once ; if he sets off this afternoon 
he should get here before ten to-night—he could do 
it in six hours in the Sunbeam.’ 

' No need to break all the laws of the road, Peter ; 
if he starts early to-morrow and gets here just after 
noon, ’twill be carl}' enough—will you arrange that ? ' 

‘ Like a shot,’ said Peter. ‘ Smith will enjoy nosing 
in on this job—he used to be a mounted bobby in 
South Africa or somewhere.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know whether I can promise him any 
excitement—but I can find him some work.’ 

‘ He’ll love it ; he’s done none since he came to me.* 

‘ Well, clear now, or you’ll be late for that delectable 
lunch—and don’t worry too much about Bousquet. 
You can have an afternoon off again, Peter—I’m 
golfing with the two other guests and Roscoe.’ 

‘ What about the geologist ? Doesn’t he probe the 
rock stmeture of the links with his mashie ? By the 
way, don't forget to get his opinion on that sand.' 

‘ I don’t need a geologist to tell me where that came 
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from nor would you if you kept your eyes open. 
Don’t you remember the sandy surface of the moorland 
road above here that we walked over last evening ? ' 

Why, yes—I remember thinking how golden it 
looked, like a yellow band stretching right across the 
moor ; it made me think of the golden road to 
Samarkand.' 

‘ Not in the least bit like it.' said Vale, with a 
gnn, ‘ and anyhow, infinitely preferable to that 
fabled highway. However, that's where that deadly 
little heap of sand came from—just a few handfuls 
picked up from the roadside.' 

Then as a clue to the criminal it won't be much 
good.’ 

It served its purpose in establishing the attack 

on Charles—it shows the criminal to have been on the 

moor road, probably recently ; and there its usefulness 

stops—at present. But I refuse to start all over again 

on the case now; off you get for your lunch, and don't 

forget to wire Smith. I'll expect you here for tea 
at five-thirty.’ 
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CHAPTER XI 


A MOVE TO MATE 

T hat night saw Maurice Vale and Peter May 
in Shcpford. 

' I’ve a few purchases to make before the 
shops close,’ said Vale, ‘ after which I think we might 
do worse than spend an hour or two in one of the 
many picture theatres with which this city is so 
lavishly sprinkled—avoiding like the plague the 
"Talkie” variety.’ 

Peter had been to the cinema before with Vale, and 
Vale had. on that solitary occasion, slept—or appeared 
to sleep—throughout the performance. 

' Pictures ? ' said he, with ill-concealed surprise ; ‘ I 
didn’t know you were fond of them.' 

‘ I'm not—not particularly—but I find the darkness 
very good for concentration, and the music often helps, 
and I can always, if necessary, look at the pictures— 
besides, we have some time to fill in before we proceed 
with to-night’s expedition.’ 

‘ Oh, are we making another attack on Freed¬ 
man's ? ’ 

‘ We are.’ 

They stopped outside an ironmonger's. 

* We’ll step in here,’ said Vale, ' I can get what 

I require here.’ What he got puzzled Peter not a 
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little ; It tt'as a whole soldering outfit—lamp, little 
ladle, and medium complete. 

' Queer outfit tor a burglar.’ he ventured ; ' looks 
more as if you'd joined the plumbers’ union than the 
National Society of Housebreakers.’ 

■ Permit me to preserve my little secret an hour 
or two. and oblige by putting this stock of solder 
in your overcoat pocket—no, break it in two, it 
wll be out of sight then ; and now for the pictures. 
Ah I perceive the indefatigable Douglas Fairbanks 

worth "" shilling s 

At ten o'clock they were outside again and walking 

rapidly m the direction of Freedman's office. Once 

more they watched the policeman pass the door on 

his beat and again Vale made an easy entry, and they 

found themselves a second time in the inner office 

where the two safes were raised one on top of the 
Other. ^ 

ir. Vale, deposit¬ 

ing that article on the floor, ■ where its light will not 

window.- He struck a match and 
soon had the little Primus roaring. 

so’der into this 

ladle, and we 11 have it melted in a jiffy ’ 

Still wondering. Peter obeyed. The metal was a 
molten mass m a few minutes. 

pocket a piece of tin 
a^ut SIX mches long, shaped into a Uttle channel 

almost to a point. • This part of the 
apparatus, he explained, • I made myself from a 

scissors. 

jus a moment —and he put on his gloves— 
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■ we must have this heated so the solder wdl run 

'"Spider Ufted the ladle from the stove while Vale 
ran his bit of tin rapidly through the flame a few 

times. ^ . , ,, . -u 

' Now, quickly. Peter ; when I insert this in the 

keyhole of the safe— Safe No. 2 . you perceive, the 

mystery safe—you pour with great care the solder 

down this little channel, a very little at a time, in such 

a way that the molten metal enters the keyhole 

\sdthout bunging it up.’ , . • 

Still unenlightened, Peter earned out his in¬ 
structions deftly, pouring in the solder little by little 

until the ladle was half empty. 

• That ought to do.’ said Vale, examining the key¬ 
hole closely ; ‘ I rather think that will have effectively 

clogged the levers.' , t i n 

‘ It won’t have done the lock much good I should 

say,' said Peter; ' and now, Mr. Foreman Plumber, is 

the “ job " finished, or do I go back to the shop for 

some more tools ? ’ . , • 

‘You don’t: the job is finished; it only remains 


now for us to get quietly away. 

No figure disclosed itself on the footwalk this time, 

and in five minutes they were clear of the street, the 
door locked behind them and aU traces of their visit 
removed— except such traces as were to be found 

among the levers of the safe lock. 

‘ Do we to the “ Rylton ” for a drink ? ' suggested 

Peter 

‘ We do not/ said Vale ; ‘ in fact, we have no desire 
to advertise our presence in Shepford this evening. 
We will ask this taxi to take us back to Brackenridge, 
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and while we travel I will explain 
performance.’ 

' Quite unnecessary. Vale, old boy; 
deduced the idea myself.' 

‘ Splendid.' 

They hailed the taxi and got in. 


this evening’s 
I’ve actually 


6 



CHAPTER XII 
NEARLY! 

Y OU wired Smith to bring the car up to¬ 
morrow ? ’ asked Vale. 

‘ I did : he sho\ild be here before noon.’ 

' Good! he will be very useful. To-night's Uttle 
doings, as you have no doubt correctly surmised, 
were carried out as a counter-move to the capture of 
the keys. Since I had no desire to wait on duty at 
Freedman’s for the enemy's visit to the safe, I decided 
to make the keys useless. The position is now as 
immediately after the crime, and I trust the criminal 
is still in the dark about our knowledge of Freedman’s 
—but we cannot build on that for certain. Marshall, 
the man in charge at the office, may know more than 
appears—indeed it is almost incredible *at he should 
have run the business in the curious way it has been 

run without suspecting something. 

' Anyhow, for the next few days—or even longer— 
1 think we will have to play a waiting game ; that is 
where Smith will come in. Freedman’s must be 
watched for the expected visitor. Of course he may 
call to-night—he might have caUed while we were 
there for that matter—but I'm inclined to think his 
narrow escape last night will have shaken his nerve 
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r anyhow will caiL^e 


—if the wretch has any nerve 
him to lie low for some time.' 

But why not let the police set ambush at Freed¬ 
man s, day and night ? ' 

' What would be the use ? Even if we captured our 
man burglariously entering the building, we haven't 
« scrap of real evidence to connect Gilgrass with the 
offace. No, Peter, we must first find out the motive 
tor the crimes, and we must let the criminal weave the 
mesh iij^self. Within that safe there is something 
concealed worth great risks—let that be our bait • the 
fish will hook himself, of that I'm sure.' 

■ VVeU, what exactly are your plans for watching 

rreedman s ? ^ 

■ Almost directly opposite the office there is a room 
or rooms to let ; to-morrow t shall take these, and day 
and night for the next few days either you or I or 
bniith will watch the street for our quarry. Freed¬ 
man s will not, I imagine, have many callers during 

lea "Z in that the street door 

m 1 r"■ be unable 

"lu so much. He will discover 
safe ‘be key he risked so much for does not open the 

the b*" ‘o break the safe on 

, P" ’ "'bich, unless he is an expert cracksman, he 
WM t attempt, or—and this Pm building on—he will 

IriTurr N '^“"‘'-■'^bere where he can work on it at 
leisure. Now surely. Peter, with one of us on guard, that 

safe^not beshifted without our knowing whefe it goes.' 

tratl^v^H uT' ° schemer, begins to pene- 

and aef^ dull brain. I only hope the murderer thinks 
and acts exactly as you have planned.' 
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' Unless he abandons what he has already killed two 
men to achieve, he must do so.' 

The taxi was passing down the main street of 
Brackenridge now. 

‘ Maurice,’ said Peter, ‘ it’s monstrous to imagine 
Bousquet is the fiend behind all this ! ’ 

‘ And who imagines this, Peter ? Bousquet has a 
great deal to explain away—and I'm afraid he’ll 
have to do it ere long to the inspector—but as to who 
the sinister figure we are fighting is, I have said nothing. 
Stop the taxi. Peter ; we'll get out here and walk the 
rest of the way—my legs need stretching.' 

At the woodland path they parted. May, with a 
warning to Vale not to tumble into the stream in the 
dark, continued straight on for Bousquet’s hotfse, while 
Vale struck through the trees for ' The Three Bells.' 

Well into the wood Vale was surprised to find how 
dark it was. The stars were obscured 'by windy 
clouds which had been sending down sharp gusts of 
rain all the evening. The trees in their first burst of 
greenery sheltered him but little from what was now 
' a steady downpour. 

‘ The sooner Tm in out of this, the better,' thought 
he, striding off along the path. But the intensity,of 
the darkness soon slackened his pace, and after a few 
stumblings on the uneven ground he began to test 
cautiously every step. Indeed he was astonished to 
find how the darkness seemed to wall him round. Had 
he been quite unacquainted with the path he would 
have been utterly lost before he had taken fifty paces 
into the wood. The burble of the stream on his right 
served, however, as a guide, and as long as he refrained 
from tumbling in, he felt he could not go far wrong. 
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The path was rough and strewnn with stones, and farther 
along he knew there was a steep descent and then 
a plank across the stream. 

' ^sy does it.’ he murmured, picking his wav 
wanly among the boulders. Then he remembered 
his electric torch, and pulling it out illumined the 
ground before him. He found it a distinct help, and 
was soon at the top of the descent. The pathway 
was clayey and slippery here, so he stepped on to the 

£>tto his heels in cautiously gained the 

‘Now where's that plank bridge?’ he flashed his 
light upstream. 

moved a bit tdt> far to the 
left. He flashed it downstream. 

Ah, there it is ! ' The words were hardly out of his 

mouth when a shot rang out. and he heard the ping of 

L*. whizzing past his ear. Automatically he 

off his light and dropped to the ground on 

knees and elbows. The noise reverberated through 

the wood ; above the moan of the wind in the trees 
rose the ^ng of startled birds and the whirr of their 
wings. Then came silence, intensified by the ex- 

seemed hushed, soundless; the 
the trees became a quiet, steady breathing. 

throbbing violently, he felt his 
^ Crouched ; the terror of the lurking 
^of^ h presence somewhere beyond in the darkness 
^ote him for a moment with an uncontroUable fear. 

matched himself 

S ^ M darkness, which was to him like 

^ ^^netrable blanket pierced by some inhuman 
eyes—then with an effort he recovered his 


com- 
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posure ; liis flashlight out, he was as invisible as his 
enemy. 

He remained motionless on the ground, and felt 
the water soak through his clothes to his knees and 
arms ; his nerves now quite under control, he bemoaned 
silently a ruined suit. 

‘ I ought perhaps to have uttered a cry as I fell,’ 
he mused, ‘ but one can't think of everything at such 
short notice. I wish I'd seen the flash of his pistol. 
He saw my light when I turned it to the left upstream, 
and took aim at where he judged my head to be. All 
right, my boy—henceforth I have a special interest 
in handing you to the hangman.’ 

Vale remained fully five minutes in his uncom¬ 
fortable position, but no sound of any human being 
moving in the wood betrayed the retreat or advance 
of the ambusher. 

Then he turned round and crawled back the way he 
had come, up the hill he had descended, and did not 
rise to his feet until he was well over the brow. 

* After all, it's to be the long way round to-night,' he 
said to himself. ‘ “ The better part of valour is 
discretion,” and I’ve no desire to meet our friend a 
second time in the wood.’ A few minutes later he 
emerged from the trees and struck up through the 
village, making his way by the road to the inn, A 
quarter of an hour later he entered ‘ The Three Bells.' 

Within ten minutes, spick and span, he was in the 
little lounge of the inn ; his eye scanned the occupants 
—the two golfers seated close to the fire. 

‘ Alone with golf,’ he bantered. 

‘ Yes, we are just on the seventh tee of this after- 
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noon's game, to be quite honest.' laughed Austey, the 
taller of the two enthusiasts. 

What time did you finally decide Roscoe was 
vanquished? I was sorry I couldn’t stay on with 
him after tea.' 

‘ We had to abandon the last round at half-past 
seven, the light was failing and it began to rain ; but 

Roscoe hasn't been gone half an hour.’ said Lynde, 
the other golfer. 

' Indeed,' Vale showed a mild interest ; * he told 
me he was catching the eight-fifty from Shepford 
to London.' 

Yes, I m afraid we are to blame. He said he was 
never in a snugger snug than " The Three Bells ” lounge, 
and he decided he wouldn't travel to London overnight 
but wait for the morning train,' said Austey. 

I Roscoe's pretty good on the links.' 

‘ A very strong driver—but not a patch on your¬ 
self.’ complimented Lynde. 

I m afraid I've had far too much golf during the 
lasLyear or two,’ said Vale. 

' Where do you usually play, if I may ask ? " 
queried Austey. 

I m not actually a member of any club in 
Er^Sliind but I ve had a lot of play lately at various 
continental resorts.' 

The conversation proceeded in this manner for 

some time, when Vale commented on the fact of 

Boddaert the geologist’s apparent dislike of 
company. 

Yes, agreed Austey, ' he’s not much of a mixer, is 
he ? Absolutely wrapped up in his rocks, if I might put 
it that way—though he can’t be rock-hunting at this 
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time of night in the wind and rain. I heard him go 
out jvist before Roscoe went.' 

‘ He’s quite a talkative chap on his own line,’ said 
Lynde, getting up and knocking his pipe out into the 
fire. ‘ I asked him if he golfed first morning I got here ; 
he said no, but took me into his bedroom to show me 
the fossils and bits of stone he's picking up in these 
parts—he’s got a regular little museum lying round 
his bedroom. I'll bet the chamber-maid curses when 
she's dusting. He said he was writing a book on the 
structure of this part of the country. I’m to bed,’ he 
concUided. ‘ No, not another,’ this in answer to his 
friend’s gesture with his glass. 

Austey said good-night too, and they left Vale to his 
thoughts. 

He remained gazing into the fire for nearly ten 
minutes. 



CHAPTER XIII 


A SPRING MORNING 

T he following morning Vale was up with the 
lark—or very soon after that jolly songster's 
first ascent. Outside the inn he found the 
morning fresh and bright after the rain of the night 
before. A cold light breeze blew from the moors ; 
the brown bracken of the dead year seemed to stir 
with the new green life moving under it. The first 
swallows swooped about the crazy chimneys of ‘ The 
Three Bells/ and the rain-washed road, leaping 
up the hills to the windy heath, itself swooping and 
twisting like a swallow’s flight, invited, nay demanded 
to be trod by the early riser. But instead of following 
his desire and climbing to the hills. Vale turned across 
the bridge and down into the wood. 

The path latticed with sunshine, the trees populous 
with chirruping birds, and the whole wood noisily 
pulsing with spring, was a vivid contrast to the 
eerie darkness of the night of rain and deadly quiet— 
and terror. 

Within five minutes he was at the plank bridge 
which last night had been barred by a very sinister 
Horatius. He crossed it and stood at the bottom 
of the steep rise, up which, as he half humorously 
recalled, he had crept so ignominiously. 

*9 
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It did not take him many minutes to discover the 
exact place where he had prostrated himself in the 
mud ; where his elbows and knees had rested was 
clearly discernible in the clay. He permitted him¬ 
self another twinge of regret for those favourite 
tweeds. 

I'll obliterate that first,’ he said to himself ; ' no 
use letting the gentleman who took the "potshot” 
have the satisfaction of kno\^*ing 1 crawled to 
safety.’ 

Then fitting his feet into his own footprints of last 
night he repeated, as far as he could remember, his 
movements just before the shot was fired—pivoting 
with outstretched arm as he had done when looking for 
the bridge with his flashlight. 

I must have been standing exactly in this position,' 
he decided, facing the plank bridge, ' when I heard 
the report and almost simultaneously heard the bullet 
whiz past my ear—my left ear. And I had flashed 
my lamp first—so far up the stream. The marks¬ 
man, then, was standing somewhere between the 
lines extended from my arm here and from my 
arm there. 

‘ The bullet passing my head pretty close on the 
left, and coming from somewhere within those angles, 
would almost certainly strike this tree about level 
with my head.’ 

He turned to scan closely the broad bole of a beech 
which grew a little up the slope directly behind him. 
A minute scrutiny did not reveal any trace of the 
bullet. He stood back a little crestfallen, and 
pondered. The morning song of a thrush caused 
him to glance up again into the tree ; but his eye 
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never reached the songster, for there, six feet above 
his head, was the mark he sought. He scrambled up 
the bank and found that bystanding on theslope behind 
the tree and hugging the beccli \sith his right arm, lie 
could place a finger of his left hand into the tiny hole. 
Within a few minutes he had dislodged \vith his pen¬ 
knife a misshapen bit of lead. 

‘ Of course,' he reflected, ‘ the height at which the 
bullet lodged means it was shot by some one from a 
kneeling or crouching posture. Given now my two 
points—my left ear and the bullet-hole—extend the 
line ad infinitum —as dear old Euclid would say—or 
at any rate until it strikes the ground.' 

He stuck a long twig into the ground where he had 
stood the night before, and marked the position of the 
bullet-hole more clearly by smearing the tree at that 
spot with yellow clay. Then crossing the stream by 
the plank, he placed himself in line with these two 
marks, and turning his back on them, walked away 
in a straight line, scanning the ground carefully. After 
a dozen steps he stopped. 

Almost Erectly in front was a tree. He turned 
to take his bearings again, then peered round 
the left of the tree. The undergrowth was trampled 
into a distinct lane leading up to the far side of 
the tree, and the soft rain-soaked moss among the 
roots showed very plainly footprints ! 

‘ Eights,' said Vale ; ‘ a fairly tall man's size usually 
—or a little man with biggish feet. May help us ; may 
not.’ 

He followed the track in the undergrowth until 
he was brought to a standstill by a barbed-wire 
fence about thirty yards from the stream. Beyond, 
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the track continued. But more important than 
the trail of his adversary were a few threads of 

cloth caught on a barb of the second or middle 
wire. 

He detached them carefully, and after a cursory 
examination placed them in his pocket-book ; then 
throwing his leg over the fence, which was not more 
than three feet high at this point, he pursued the trail 
through the undergrowth. Not many yards from 
the fence the track bifurcated to the left and to the 
right. The detective made a careful study of the 
ground at this point, but did not pursue either of the 
branches, returning to the stream the way he had 
come. 

Here he looked at his w'atch. 

‘ Not yet seven o'clock, and a pretty good day's 
work already done. I think I've still time to find 
some exhilaration on the moors before breakfast,’ and 
he turned to make his way back to the road. 

■ Hi! Vale, not so quickly,' came the familiar 
tones of Peter's voice. Vale turned to see Peter 
and Osyth behind him on the path at the top of 
the rise. 

He turned to meet them. 

The two new-comers began to hurry down the path, 
and the girl got up such an impetus in her desire to 
beat Peter, that Vale had perforce to catch* her to 
prevent her falling into the stream. 

She blushed prettily as he set her firmly on her 
feet. 

' I'm so sorry, Mr. Vale, for coming at you like a 
cannon-ball, I'm afraid this spring air has gone to my 
head. Isn’t it a lovely morning ? ' 
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‘ Miss Bousquet, I only wish cannons and other 
fire-arms hurled such delightful missiles always. I 
should insist on a salvo to greet every spring morning. 
But how on earth have you compelled the lethargic 
Peter to leave the delights of his bed at such an early 
hour ? * 

' Why, he told me he loved early rising—that the 
world is always at its best just after sunrise.’ 

And so it is, but Peter is a very new convert to 
those sentiments.* 

‘ Wretch,’ said Peter, arriving at the bottom of 
the slope in a more dignified manner than Miss 
Bousquet. ' How often have I told vou that 
in the country I always rise with the lark ! 
The nature of my work in town keeps me up 
late, and I've got to make up the sleep in the 
mornings.' 

I always thought novelists, and writers in general, 
wrote best in the morning,* said Vale. 

' Well, I'm the exception that proves the rule : 
always at midnight I am good for two hours’ work. 
If a problem in my heroine's psychology has half 
crazed me all day—I find the solution %vith the aid of 
the midnight oil.' 

Unfortunate man/ said Miss Bousquet. ‘ You 
shouldn t create heroines with psychologies, you 
ought to stick to nice normal girls, who don't want 
imdnight oil burning, like a joss stick, to solve their 
silly problems.* 

Really, Osjdh, it's always the nice normal girl 
who is the greatest difficulty; her niceness and her 
normality are psychological problems of abysmal 
depth, and I can only cope with her and them from 
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12 to 2 —those are my consulting hours. Peter May, 
expert in psycho-analysis—hours I2 to 2 a.m.’ 

Don’t take any notice of this psycho stuff. Miss 
Bousquet,’ said Vale. ' Peter's late hours for work 
are a consequence of his preference for tennis 
during the day—and perhaps from his newspaper 
training.’ 

' To the last remark I’ll agree,’ said Peter. ‘ How¬ 
ever, my perception of the beauties of such a morning 
as this are not dulled ; please convince Vale, Osyth, 
that I was up and about of my own free will at 
6 a.m.’ 

‘ No need, Miss Bousquet; I can well believe it, 
since it is hardly seven o’clock now,’ said Vale. 

‘ We had hoped, Mr. Vale, to catch you in bed. 
Peter said it would give him untold joy to stand by 
your bedside and discourse about the beauties of the 
morn.’ 

‘ Yes, behold a disappointed man,’ said Peter, 
bowing his head in mock sorrow. 

‘ The fact is, Peter's early rising is not without 
ulterior motive, Mr. Vale.’ 

‘ Osyth, I assure you, when in the countr)- I am 
frequently among the daisies before they have ope'd 
their eyes to greet the mom. However, there was a 
special reason this morning. Vale, I’ll admit ; Philip 
is running over to Seaborough in his car at nine o'clock, 
to see Hilda, his wife, and he has invited Osyth and 
myself to accompany him. Can I be spared for the 
day ? Please don’t say “ yes ” too hurriedly, but 
ponder some time in order to impress Osyth with 
the sorrow you feel at parting with me for a whole 
day.' 
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Begone for the day whenever you will, Peter. As 
a matter of fact there will be nothing particular doing 
except the arrival of Smith, and I don’t suppose 
he’ll be terribly upset to find you're not here.’ 

Oh, Smith is an old soldier, he can stand shocks 
of that sort,' laughed Peter. 

Well, that’s all right,' said Osyth. ' But you’ve 
no idea. Mr. Vale, what a fuss Peter made last* night 
when Philip asked him—said he couldn’t possibly 
leave you—and made mountains of objections.' 

Isoble fellow ! Take him. Miss Bousquet ; the sea 
air will do him good.' 

They walked back up the slope, Peter giving Osyth 
his hand to help her up the steep part. It thrilled 
him to feel her little soft hand in his ; and murders, 
crimes, and criminals faded from his mind as he 
surveyed her trim little figure in short brown skirt and 
knitted red and brown jumper, and her short black 
h^r blown into sweet confusion round her oval face 
which, pink now with the exertion of climbing the 
hill, bore a happier expression than she had worn since 
he came Like him. the spring mommg wind had 
blown all unhappiness and care temporarily from 
her ; she lived for the moment—for the day ; and her 
eyes laughed with the joy of youth as she loosed her 
lan to run off to gather the yellow primroses which 
all around sparkled in the wet grass. 

Peter’s carefree expression was quickly dismissed 

by Vale, for no sooner was Osyth out of hearing than 

he said in an undertone : ‘ VSTiat time did Bousquet 
come m last night ? ' 

' Oh. damn Bousquet I ' growled Peter, and then 
apologized immediately. ‘ Sorry, Maurice, but for a 
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moment I'd forgotten all about the ^^Tetched business 
that brought us here. But why do you ask nothing 

happened last night, did it ? ’ r 

Vale had already determined not to tell Peter of 
the attempt on his life until he had got his deduc¬ 
tions further advanced. 

‘ Nothing, of course, but it is important that I know 

all Bousquet’s goings and comings.’ 

* Well, I didn’t exactly see him until after eleven 

o’clock. I left you at half-past ten. I think. I’d been 
in nearly half an hour when he came in. He had been 
working in his studio at the bottom of the garden. 
It’s built away from the house, you know, over the 

garage.’ 

* Did you notice the light there when you were 

going in ? ’ t i 

‘ Really, Vale, I can’t say I did notice ; but 1 do 

hate playing the spy in this way—and living in the 
fellow’s house, too.’ 

‘ Peter, if we are to accomplish what we came here 
to do, it is necessary. I’m sorry, and I quite under¬ 
stand your feelings, but in matters of this sort, feelmgs 

must not be allowed to count.’ , o * 

‘ What are you two talking so seriously about ? 

said Osyth, rejoining them, her hands full of primroses. 

’ Do we look serious ? ’ said Vale. ' Peter was just 
giving me some instructions on the handling of his 
car. which his man Smith is bringing up to-day ^d 
which I intend to borrow this afternoon if it arrives 

ssfcly 

Peter acquiesced in the deceit, and by the time 
Bousquet’s garden gate was reached, he had, in his 
characteristic manner, dismissed all trouble again 
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from his mind, and was talking volubly to Osyth about 
the day's projected trip. 

Vale refused an invitation to breakfast, as the land¬ 
lord at the inn was expecting him back at eight, so 

wishing them a happy day he returned leisurely 
through the wood. ^ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A WATCHER ENGAGED 

V ALE conversed during his breakfast with Eam- 
shaw, the landlord. Boddaert, the geologist, 
was already away over the moors >vith his 
hammer and tin box, while Austey and Ljmde had not 
yet appeared. 

Eamshaw was a jolly, talkative soul, who had 
lived all his life in the district, and had a fund of local 
lore. 

Vale questioned him about the wire fencing in the 
wood. 

‘ It’s been put up quite recently,’ said the landlord. 
* Sir Leonard Broughton, who owns all t'land here¬ 
abouts—and some thousands of acres it is too, in¬ 
cluding t'moors—put it up a couple of years since 
He tried to close t’path through t’wood, but the 
residents at Brackenridge took it to law and proved 
t’right of way—so he had to content himself by 
fencing the path off on both sides. He doesn’t like 
this 'ere invasion of the city folk at Brackenridge. 
You know, sir, if he had had his way, not a single red- 
roofed bungalow or a house of any sort would 'a' gone 
up theer.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose it does spoil the countryside.' 

* True enough, but folk must live somewhere, and 
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there’s enough \\i‘ shortage of 'ouses without people 

holding fast to t'land to build 'em on. Not that 

Sir I-eonard isn t a good landlord—he is, in every way ; 

takes an interest in his properties he does, and, between 

you and me, sir. I’m not sorry that his owning t'land 

this side of Brackenridge will stop them villas and 

things coming any nearer “ The Three Bells "—though 

the folk that have come to live out here since t'war 

have made a power of difference to me at the inn 
here.’ 

* I can quite believe it,’ said Vale ; ' but where does 
Sir Leonard's house stand ? Is it near here ? ’ 

‘ No, not what you might call near. It'll be a good 
five mile ay, a good five mile, ower t’moors ; straight 
along t’road here for aboon four mile, that brings 

you turn to t'right up 
the river, and about a mile along is Broughton Hall, 
just past the village of Broughton ; you can't miss it, 
because right above the woods round t’Hall, on t'moor 

top, IS Broughton Towers—the ruin of the old castle_ 

burnt down I don’t know how many hundred years 
back, by the Scots I’m told.' 

' There’U be pretty good shooting to be had on the 
Broughton estates > ’ 

“ Ay, in Sir Leonard's father’s days I’ve seen me 
lay a meal for twenty gentlemen here, come shooting 
over from Broughton. But Sir Leonard, I fancy, sir 
IS feeling the pinch o' the times. Why, last year he 
let t shooting out to a London syndicate.' 

It s a pity to find our old families in straits,' 
agreed Vale ; 'but I suppose they've had their day 
and enjoyed it while they could.' 

You re right,’ and Eamshaw went on with re- 
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miniscences of the great days of twenty, thirty, and 
forty years back. 

‘ Much poaching done around here ? * said Vale, as 
he spread his marmalade on the last piece of toast. 

' I thought I heard a shot as I came through the wood 
last night.’ 

' I shouldn’t wonder if 30 U did—though there isn’t 
much to be got down here I’m thinking ; but poaching, 
if I may say so, isn’t what it was—t'lads of to-day 
is too lazy or too “ flaid ” ’—and the landlord was 
off again on a fund of memories. 

Vale, his breakfast completed, escaped from the 
voluble Earnshaw, and climbed the stairs to his bed¬ 
room. On the same corridor as his own room, two 
doors away, as he had been careful to ascertain from 
the visitors’ book, the geologist had his room. Vale 
had earl}' decided that Mr. Boddaert’s affairs required 
prying into—that ardent recorder of the rocks was, so 
the landlord said, far away with his hammer—the 
opportunity was too good to be missed. The corridor 
was deserted ; the other two guests slept in another 
part of the inn. The maids, as Vale had seen down¬ 
stairs, were busy in the kitchen. He tried the door 
of No. 4 . It yielded. He stepped within and closed 
the door behind him. 

As his glance swept the room, the first thing he 
perceived was the geological collection decorating 
the washhand-stand and dressing-table, and two or 
three small tin boxes piled on a chair spoke of further 
specimens. Vale did not cross the room immediately 
to examine these, but first stepped quietly to the bed— 
the clothes were thrown back in disorder, as one would 
expect. 
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Friend Boddaert,' said Vale, arranging his thoughts, 
as was his habit, as if he were addressing some one, 
—' friend Boddaert may wish us to believe he has slept 
here, but the entire lack of any impression on the bed 
except here where he has pressed his hand and slightly 
pulled the bottom sheet, and here again in the pillow 
where one can actually see the marks of his outspread 
fingers, leads me to conclude he has done no such 
thing. Sufficient camouflage, of course, to deceive 
the chambermaid. Very interesting ; let us examine 
Ills specimens,' and he turned to the collection on the 
dressing-table. He glanced them over and smiled 
broadly ; then he picked up one of the pieces. 

Horbachite, or I'm a Dutchman ; yes, pinch-beck- 
brown with the black streak ; peculiar to the Black 
Forest and never in this world picked up on a Yorkshire 
moor.’ 

He examined a few more of the stones and crystals. 

Lead ore ; that he might have found here—but the 
bit of gum paper adhering underneath leads me to 
believe he's bought a collection somewhere, for ex¬ 
hibition purposes, for such people as might stray into 
his bedroom.' 

He picked up a third piece. ‘ Common anthracite— 
really, Mr, Boddaert, you underrate us.’ 

He replaced the specimens as he had found them, 
and returned unperceived to his own bedroom. 

A few minutes later he heard the maid in the 
corridor, and she opened his door. 

‘ Excuse me, sir, I thought you were out.' 

' Come in ; I shall be out in a moment, and I don’t 
want to interfere with your work. We aren’t all as 
early risers as Mr. Boddaert.' 
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‘ No, sir,' said the girl, still hesitating at the door, 

' he certainly is a very early gentleman.' 

Vale put on his hat and picked up his stick and made 
as if to go, thus encouraging her to enter and leave the 
doonvay clear for his departure. 

' Whatever hour do you take his shaving-water 
up ? * 

‘ Oh, he gets that in a thermos flask the night 
before, sir—he’s a very considerate gentleman. You 
see, he’s often off collecting his fossils and things before 
any one is astir, so Mrs. Eamshaw makes him up 
something to eat the night before, which he takes with 
him. without bothering any one for breakfast.' 

‘ Lets himself out of the door too, I suppose ? ' 

‘ Oh yes, sir, there's only a latch.' 

‘ Docs he often stay here ? ’ 

‘ Well, he’s been here three or four times since I 
came last August, sir ; a very nice, liberal gentleman, 
too, and really no trouble to any one—except his 
" fozzils," which he says mustn’t be touched.' 

‘ He's got a lot of fossils with him, then ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, he digs 'em up on the moors, sir—some 
very pretty ones there are too, all sorts of colours in 
them. He’s ^vriting a book all about them.' 

‘ Is he ? ' thought Vale as he went downstairs, ‘ and 
taking jolly good care every one knows it, too. A 
most interesting customer, Boddaert. By the simple 
process of getting a name for early rising he can retire 
any night apparently to bed, but immediately the 
hotel is locked up and all is quiet, he can depart 
stealthily and still have a pretty sound alibi that he 
was in bed all night. If his whereabouts on the night 
of the crime are questioned, the whole staff of the inn. 
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and possibly Lynde and Austey too, will be ready to 
swear he went to bed at ten-thirty or eleven o’clock, 
whether he did or not.' 

Vale w’alked into Brackenridge and took the tram 
from there to Shepford. As the car bumped and 
jolted on its five-mile run to the to^^'n, he went over 
the week's work. 

To-day was Friday—the murders had been com¬ 
mitted on Monday night or early Tuesday morning. 
It was Tuesday night when he and Peter had de¬ 
cided to come to Brackenridge, and they had arrived 
early Wednesay morning. Thursday there had been 
the inquests—that was yesterday ; two astonishingly 
full days, thought Vale, witli plenty of excitement. 
Tlie case was moving quite quickly enough. He rather 
thought he could see some light on it too ; but it 
would mean a visit to Scotland Yard. ' Better go up 
there to-morrow,' he decided. ‘ and stop over the 
week-end ; that will give me a chance of straightening 
things out at my rooms. Peter can stop on here. I 
don't suppose he'll object to me being out of the 
way for a day or two. Besides, I’ve another rather 
important call to make in town,' he added, rather 
grimly. Yes, he would go up for the week-end if 
nothing turned up to prevent him. 

In the town Vale made straight for the empty 
chambers opposite Freedman's. Permission to view, 
and the keys, he found were to be procured from a 
working tailor who had a room directly above. The 
tailor was an affable talkative soul, and while in con¬ 
versation Vale was struck with the idea of letting this 
man do the watching for him during the day. 

He explained to Roper—such was the man's name— 
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that he represented a firm of safe makers. That they 
had supplied a safe to Freedman's and found it quite 
impossible to get the money, and further, they had 
reason to believe that attempts had been made to 
sell it. 

' Ail we want,' said Vale, ' is to catch them red- 
handed moving this safe—our property. Now you’ll 
save our firm a great deal of expense, and it will be 
little trouble to you to keep your eye on the street ; 
and as soon as you see any signs of the safe being 
moved, ring me up at Brackenridge 244 . If you 
can’t get any clue as to the movers from a name on 
tlie vehicle, slip out and ask the men doing the job. 

If you can get me that name I'll add another fiver 
to this.' 

‘ I shall be only too pleased to assist you. sir,' said 
Roper, crackling with ill-concealed joy the unexpected 
note. ■ If that Freedman gets away with your safe, 
I’ll be bio wed for a weak-eyed gawk.' 

' Well, I can’t expect you to watch on Sundays or 
at night, but if you are agreeable, one of our men will 
take up his post here when you go home ; but if this 
does not suit you, we shall have to take one of the 
rooms below.' 

‘ Don't you worry about taking any rooms, sir ; any 
gentleman you send along will be welcome to watch 
from my window. Many's the time I’ve said to my 
missus, " It's a queer firm is that Freedman’s.” There's 
hardly any one goes in there week in, week out, sir, 
except one man, Freedman 'imself I suppose, and a 
nice easy time he 'as of it. I can see him from 'ere 
when his light is on, asleep as often as not, in his chair 
all day long, except when he goes out for a drink at 
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the “ George " down the street yonder—w'hich is pretty 
often I don’t mind telling you,' 

' Well, if you’ll do that for us.* said Vale, ‘ it will 
help us a lot, and I’ll send our man round to-night. 
Wliat time do you close ? ’ 

‘ Well. I'm usually off about half-past five.’ 

Right ; our chap will be here before vou go.' 

And leaving the delighted Roper to examine liis 
fiver. Vale left the building, well satisfied with his 
call. 



CHAPTER XV 


A MOORLAND SEARCH 


B ack at ‘ The Three BcUs' for lunch. Vale found 
Smith had already arrived with the car, and 
was waiting for him in the lounge. 

‘ Hello, Smith—had a good run up ? ' 

‘ Absolutely record. Mr. Vale ; the little bus has done 
it at an average of close on forty per. Not bad going 
that, you know.' 

' You’ll be getting yourself into serious trouble with 
the police one of these days if you persist in your 
speed mania.’ 

‘ Oh, I've been there once or twice already—so 
has Mr. May—but what’s a car and a road for if we’ve 
got to crawl along like perambulators at a miserable 
twenty-five miles per ? ’ 

* Well, Smith, as a confirmed pedestrian, I insist on 
seeing the other side.' 

* Well, no doubt there is another side, Mr. Vale ; but 
your walker had best keep to the by-roads these 
days—after all, the roads are built for traffic, not 
walkers.’ 

‘ The Romans, who laid the one past this inn, built 
them for w^alkers, Smith—armies that marched ; and 
I merely make a small protest for the first owners of 
the roads, the walkers.’ 
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Smith laughed. ‘ I don’t doubt the Romans, if 
they were anytliing of an army, had their blooming 
transp>ort section.’ 

‘ You are no doubt right. Smith. As usual you 
win ; but anyhow, the car is going to be very useful, 
so the less I say about it the better. We may even 
want to do a bit of speeding before we'v’e finished.' 

' That sounds all right, Mr. Vale. Might I ask. 
without being curious like, just what's doing up here ? 
I mean, it isn’t often Mr. May wants me when he’s 
gone off holidaying.’ 

‘ We’ll have lunch first,* said Vale, striking the bell, 
‘ then when we get out in the car I’ll explain things 
to you.* 

‘ This gentleman will be staying to lunch, Mary.’ 
said Vale, when the maid came, ' and we would like it 
as quickly as possible.’ 

The girl promised to serve them immediately, and 
they went together into the dining-room. 

‘ Wliile you are with us,’ said Vale, as they seated 
themselves, ‘ you are one of us, not Mr. May’s valet— 
you understand ? * 

I understand. Mr. May always likes it to be that 
way when we are out motoring together.* 

' That*s all right then.* 

Lunch over, they boarded the car, and were soon 
climbing rapidly up the road on to the moors. 

As they travelled. Vale recounted to Smith as much 
of the case as he thought necessary to explain their 
presence and what part Smith was to play. 

' I've engaged a room for you at a small hotel in 
Shepford, where you can sleep to-morrow morning 
after your vigil watching Freedman’s. You will have 
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to watch again to-morrow night, and I’ll leave word 
with Mr. May to take a turn Sunday morning, when you 
can get some sleep. I’ve to go up to towm to-morrow, 
but I think I can leave this spying job safely in your 
hands.’ 

‘ Trust me, Mr. Vale—I shall enjoy the job tine— 
I only hope it leads to something a bit more exciting 
than watching. But it’s a treat for me to come in 
like this on a real murder case ; I’ve always been 
interested in mysteries. I like a good detective novel 
better than anything ; something with a bit of good 
scientific reasoning in it best—Dr. Austin Freeman’s 
books are great for that—though I’m not averse to 
a straightforward thriller like Edgar Wallace’s. I’d 
like to show you my collection of mystery talcs, Mr. 
Vale, at Mrs. Winterbottom's—that's where I lodge 
you know ; though I says it, who shouldn’t, I’ve got a 
jolly fine lot there.’ 

Smith as a reader was a new side to Vale. 

' Indeed, I’d no idea you were a student of crime. 
I always imagined your chief hobby in life was Mr. 
May’s car. He tells me you spend hours tinkering in 
the garage with it.’ 

' Oil, I likes a good engine, and I’m not averse to 
polishing a bit of good bodywork, but when I get home 
at night a mystery tale is all I ask. If it's a good one 
you can’t shift me to bed till I’m through \vith it,’ 

' Have you got any of Chesterton’s detective 
stories ? ' 

‘ I’ve got his Father Brown books; some very 
clever things in those too, but I don't mind admitting 
he's sometimes a bit too much for me—sometimes ; but 
I’m going to tackle them again. Funny, but he’s a 
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detective-writer you can read twice. So is Conan 
Doyle. Now most of the others, when you’ve read 'em, 
you’ve read 'em, and you wouldn’t think of reading 
’em again.' 

‘ What about Bentley's Trent's Last Case ? ' 

Smith hadn't heard of that. 

I’ll get you that to while away the lioxirs to-night, 
if I can ; but be careful you don’t show a light, or 
you’ll have the police nosing around, and then our 
watch on Freedman’s will be all up. besides a lot of 
explanations needed to get you out of trouble.’ 

I'll be careful,' said Smith. 

They had now gained the moors ; the last farm¬ 
stead, an outpost of civilization fighting the heather, 
bracken, and gorse, was behind them ; the road, until 
now running between the dry stone walls which arc 
so much a feature of this district, continued its climb 
unsheltered and unconfined. 

Vale's object in taking this run, as he explained to 
Smith, was to search this wilderness for a likely place 
of concealment for a car. He was convinced that 
somewhere in the vicinity was hidden the motor in 
which the thief had made off after securing the keys 
and, he did not doubt, in which the murderer had 
made his escape after the crimes. 

He soon discovered his task would be greater than 
he had thought. The moors stretched for miles to 
the east and to the north, and many cart-tracks and 
by-roads branched from the main road. 

He had purchased an Ordnance Survey map while 
in the town that morning, and with the aid of this they 
began a systematic search for any bam or building 
which might conceal the car. Owing to the undulating 
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nature of these uplands, and the numerous little 
hollows and glens, the task was an arduous one, for 
Smith, like a true motorist, viewed with apprehension 
many routes that Vale wished him to follow ; and he 
several times flatly refused to risk the axles and springs 
of the Sunbeam along the cart tracks Vale wanted to 
explore. Consequently the detective had to do much 
of the work on foot. Tracks made by turf cutters, and 
heather-grown paths to disused quarries, seemed, to the 
despairing Vale, to multiply, and at half-past four he 
decided to abandon the search. Getting the car back 
to the road—not without difficulty—along what Vale 
said was a cart-track and Smith the bed of a stream— 
they set off for Shepford to install Smith at his post 
of watch for the night. 

Vale, however, had not forgotten his lesson of the 
night before, and knowing his every movement, 
where possible, would be under observation, he made 
Smith return to Shepford by the New Road at the 
other side of the railway, thus avoiding ' The Three 
Bells ’ and Brackenridge. 

They arrived well before half-past five, and stopping 
at a cafe for tea, made their way on foot by a cir¬ 
cuitous route to Roper*s, the tailor, where Smith was 
to spend his vigil. 

Roper, whose unaccustomed duties had filled him 
\vith great excitement, had nothing to report except 
the goings and comings of Marshall from Freedman’s 
—goings and comings chiefly to and from the public- 
house down the street. 

Having installed Smith with the book he had 
promised him. Vale went round to the police-station, 
where he found Inspector Scott, and was closeted 
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with him for nearly an hour. Emerging at about 
seven o'clock, he scanned the busy streets earnestly 
for any sign of a watcher before he returned to where 
he had parked the Sunbeam. He then set off to 
‘ Tlie Three Bells,' and awaited there the arrival of 
Peter. 



CHAPTER XVI 


SEABOROUGH 

P ETER felt not a little guilty at going off for the 
day on a jaunt and leaving Vale alone at tlie 
scene of action. He would probably have 
felt a good deal worse had he known of the attempt 
on his friend’s life the night before ; but as Vale had 
purposely withheld this from him, he was spared any 
alarm for the detective’s safety. Then the thought 
occurred to him that Vale had consented so willingly 
to liis going in order that Bousquet should be under 
surveillance ; and at once his apprehension for 
Bousquet returned a hundredfold. That Vale was 
making a great mistake in suspecting Bousquet he 
felt sure. He wished to Heaven Vale and he had 
never intruded on the investigations. But then he 
wouldn’t have met Osyth again, perhaps : and here 
she was at his side. At this point she gave oral 
evidence of her presence by insisting on him tucking 
his legs well in under the rug. Yes, it was worth a 
lot to be so close to her; there was no doubt about it, 
he liked her very much indeed. Liked ? If only this 
sordid business was not hanging over everything and 
every one, a fellow might be expected to think clearly on 
important matters such as ' liking * a girl. 

xia 
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Anyhow, why not enjoy the day and forget all 
troubles ? 

The car was climbing the road over the moors. 
Philip Bousquet was at the wheel, while Osyth was at 
Peter's side behind. 

Bousquet seemed brighter than he had been all 
the week. He had had a letter that morning from 
his wife which showed him she had weathered the 
appalling shock which at first the doctors thought 
would endanger her life, or at least her mind—so 
prostrate had she been when the news of the tragic 
deaths of her two brothers was broken to lier. Osyth 
told Peter that Philip had cheered up immediately 
on .seeing his wife's handwriting on the envelope. 
The letter within was still more reassuring though 
short, for Hilda Bousquet was still very weak, though 
she was mending rapidly. 

Bousquet's happiness and renewed interest in things 
eased Peter's mind considerably, and soon the ex¬ 
hilaration of the ride and the beauty of the morning 
sun upon the moors drove the tragic happenings from 
ms mind. He settled down to enjoy the close com¬ 
panionship of Osyth. 

riie colour, so sadly lacking from her cheeks since 

he came, bloomed again in the cold spring air. Peter 

kept stealing sidelong glances at her happy face, as, 

with hat off and her short hair dancing in the breeze, 

she lifted her determined little chin and opened her 

Ups m a deUcious O to catch more of the intoxicating 

air which blew from the distant sea across the furze 
and bracken. 

Bousquet turned occasionally to give them some 
information about the route ; but driving almost fully 

O 
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occupied his attention, so Peter and Osyth were 
virtually alone. 

' I hope you didn't take any notice of Vale’s jaw 
this morning about me wasting my young life on tennis 
and riotous living ? 

‘ Heavens ! Peter, do you think I’m utterly 
without a sense of humour ? I can recognize 
banter at first sight. Besides, I know you are 
doing anything but wasting your time. Wliy didn’t 
you tell me, Peter, last time we met in London, 
that you had written a book ? I think you 
were rather mean to leave me to find it out 
myself.’ 

‘ Well, Osyth, it’s the publisher's job to do the 
advertising, not the author’s.' 

' Arc you trying to be horrid—because you are 
succeeding wonderfully.' 

' Oh. Osyth, you know I’m not, but—why, I hardly 
had ton minutes’ conversation with you that evening ; 
and—well, although I was dying to tell you about the 
book, I somehow couldn’t get it out. Did Vale tell 
you about it ? ' 

‘ Wliy, he’s hardly spoken three words to me since 
he came.' 

' Strong, silent stuff, Vale, Osyth. Models himself 
on the best heroes. He has no use for the female of 
the species.' 

‘ You never will be serious. Mr. Vale is one of the 
nicest and most courteous men I’ve ever met ; and 
I'm jolly sure he wouldn't use horrid expressions 
like *' the female of the species.” ' 

' I’ve heard him use infinitely worse expressions 
than that—and anyhow, however has he managed 
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to be nice and courteous if he has hardly spoken three 
words to 3'oii ? ' 

' Peter, it is quite possible to be courteous without 
long and elaborate sp)eeches—3'ou ought to try it.’ 

' Squashed,' murmured Peter, as he pulled the rug 
over his head. 

Come out, and don’t be absurd. We were talking 
about your book before you brought Mr. Vale into 
the discussion. I came upon the book myself on a 
railway bookstall, and as I wasn't sure—especially 
after you not saying a word about it—that it wasn't 
some other Peter May, I asked Professor Wild of 
Liverpool University ; he’s a lecturer there, and knows 
you. ’ 

■ I know,’ murmured Peter; ‘ lie slashed my first 
novel in the Literary Weekly —said it showed distinct 
promise, praised it with faint damns—j'ou know—the 
blighter ! He used to be my form master at school 
before he got launched as a poet and a professor. As 
a matter of fact, he always blows in to see me when 
he s in town. But he was quite right about The Broken 
Bough, Osyth ; but my excuse is I wrote most of it in 
Mespot and France and Italy during the war—those 
were careless times, you know.' 

Well, I thought it was jolly fine, Peter. I enjoyed 
it every bit, except perhaps the heroine was just a 
weeny bit insipid—don't you think ? ' 

Rather; no use whatever that girl. Gave me a 
lot of trouble, too ; but my next heroine won’t. She's 
going to be a knock-out. She's going to have dark 
—black, in fact. She's going to be astonishingly 
beautiful, with a face, nevertheless, full of character ; 
a chin—tilt it up a bit, Osyth . . 
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' Peter, you are an ass. Do be serious for once.' 

‘ I am frightfully serious.’ 

‘ Well, then, don’t be serious.’ 

' Wliat are you two jawing about ? ’ interrupted 
Bousquet, turning round. 

' Jaws,' said Peter sotlo voce ; but out loud : 

‘ Art and life.’ 

‘ Synonymous terms,' said Bousquet, ' and neither 
of any account, I often think, on a gorgeous morning 
like this.' 

‘ Well, I wouldn’t go so far as that, and I hope you 
won’t let such heresies influence you while you are 
at the wheel. I confess I value life, specially my oum, 
even on a lovely morning—in fact, the more because 
the morning is lovely.' 

‘ Oh, I'm not going to drive into a ditch and finish 
us all in one glorious smash, merely to back up my 
opinion,’ laughed Bousquet. 

‘ For a mere artist your driving leaves nothing to be 
desired,’ said Peter. 

' Why the mere artist ? ' objected Philip. ‘ It 
never occurs to you writer chaps that the painter is, 
after all, the more practical of the two, for he has to 
work with his hands as well as his brain. Michel¬ 
angelo and Leonardo were engineers as well as 
painters, and yet they could always knock off a little 
sonnet with the best ; but I can’t imagine Shake¬ 
speare or Keats or Dickens doing much with the 
sculptor’s chisel.’ 

Peter was not able to defend his profession, for 
Osyth interrupted. 

' Look there,' said she, pointing to a sharp mass of 
rock jutting out naked from the heather against the 
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pale blue horizon. ' That is L\*nton Pike ; there’s a 
companion peak you can’t see from here. When we 
round that, we get our first sight of the sea.’ 

Half an hour later they drov'e into Seaborough. 

Osyth and Bousquet left Peter to amuse himself 
on the sea front, while they went to see Mrs. Bousquet. 
having arranged to meet him at two o’clock for lunch. 
This gave Peter some two hours to fill in. and he 
decided to explore the little towm. 

He had soon exhausted the attractions of the 
gardens and the sands, and he walked along the front 
to inspect the little fishing harbour, where it nestled 
under the hill. The time of the year being early, 
there were few people about, and he sauntered along 
the deserted front, his thoughts busy with Osyth. 
Before they had reached Seaborough he had fully 
decided he more than liked her. He had. he knew, 
decided this before about other girls, but he was 
becoming increasingly certain Osyth meant more to 
him than any one else had ever done. But did she 
care for him ? The thought that she might not, put 
him almost in a panic. One moment she seemed 
extremely interested in him and all he did, as when she 
had spoken about his work—Peter was egoist enough 
to like himself discussed to himself by such a girl as 
Osyth. But when he had found his roundabout 
attempts to reopen the subject gently rebuffed by an 
apparent complete lack of interest, he did not know 
what to think. About herself, except her present 
work as art mistress, he could not get her to speak. 
She had always been of a very independent nature, 
that he knew. Her predisposition that way had been 
greatly encouraged by the manner of her upbringing— 
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without father or mother. She had spent most of 
her life away at school ; and her holidays, when they 
were not spent at her brother’s rooms in Chelsea, 
among a mob of what Peter termed queer artist folk, 
had been spent with Philip in Italy, where, as he 
knew from Bousquet, they had lived frvigally, travelled 
third class, and spent most of the time copjHng in the 
galleries. Osyth was very fond of her brother, and 
repaid his numerous kindnesses with a staunch love 
and loyalty such as only a sister can give. She had 
not given Peter the least cause to think she thought 
anything more of him than as a friend of her brother’s. 
There might, for anything he knew, be some man 
already in possession of her affections. There seemed 
no one in Brackenridge ; but she spent most of her 
time in Liverpool! 

But she had told Peter she was anxious to get a 
position in London—that did not look as if Liverpool 
held any one very dear to her. 

But then London had been her home, when she was 
not at school, until her brother was married ; and the 
Bohemian clique in which she and Philip moved, and 
into which Peter had sometimes strayed, contained 
many likely rivals for her affections. 

Peter’s thoughts, alternately raising and lowering 
his hopes in this manner, had carried him to where 
the stone jetty jutted out into the little bay. Op¬ 
posite he noticed a curio dealer’s, and always interested 
in old bric-a-brac of any description, he crossed the 
road to gaze in the windows. As he stepped on to the 
causeway, a four-seater Morris car pulled up at the 
po.st office next door, and Peter was surprised to 
see Boddaert, the geologist, descend and enter the 
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office. Mildly interested at seeing him. Peter watched 
him through a miiTor in the curio-shop window return 
to the car, of which he was the sole occupant, pull 
out a rug and a small tan leather case, and leaving the 
car standing cross the road to the jetty. 

Moored at the far end was a spick-and-span motor- 
yacht which Peter had noticed as he came along. 
Boddaert swung himself aboard and disappeared 
below. 

‘ Motor-car and motor-yacht,’ commented Peter ; 
‘ geology seems to be a paying business.' 'Hien finding 
he had only a few minutes to get to the restaurant 
where he was to meet Osyth and her brother, he huixied 
off, €md thought no more of Boddaert and the yacht. 



CHAPTER XVII 


AT ' THE THREE BELLS ’ 

T hey arrived back from Seaborough about half¬ 
past nine, and Peter asked Bousquet to put him 
down at ‘ The Three Bells.' As they had not 
returned by the moorland road, but had come through 
Shepford, this necessitated Bousquet coming out 
from Brackcnridge and then returning the same way 
to his own house. Although he had put Osyth down 
first at the cross-roads in Brackcnridge, Peter could 
not persuade him to come into the inn and have 
a drink. 

Bousquet, who had been extremely lively the whole 
of the day, and especially since he had seen his wife, had 
become preoccupied again as they neared Brackcnridge, 
and, it seemed to Peter, almost afraid to enter the inn 
and meet Vale. Once or twice during the day, too, 
he had questioned Peter about Vale, especially his 
standing with the authorities — questions natural 
enough ; but to Peter they seemed to have some 
very definite purpose behind them, and his alarms, 
half forgotten, had been re-awakened. 

They had all grown silent as the car climbed up 
from Shepford to Brackcnridge, and Peter felt the 
sinister atmosphere of tragedy and suspicion, which 
they had left behind when they took the road to the 

IM 
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moors that morning, gathering round them again as 
they drew nearer home. 

It was quite dark when Peter left the car, and he 
watched its red rearlight disappear down the road 
before he entered ‘ The Three Bells.' 

Vale was not in the lounge, but hearing the piano 
in an adjoining room he went through. As he had 
surmised. Vale was seated at the keyboard, his pipe 
between his teeth, his eyes half closed. 

The room was lit only by the firelight, which seemed 
to flicker fitfully with the slow beat of the music. 
Peter slipped into an arm-chair and stretched his 
hands and legs before the warm blaze, for the last 
^hour in the car had been rather cold. 

Vale was playing something infinitely sad, sombre 
in its tenderness, and the music fitted admirably 
Peter's perplexed emotions. As the lovely movement 
drew to a close he found his wandering thoughts 
dwelling on Osyth, forgetful entirely of all trouble 
except in so far as it affected her. The music 
ceased. 

‘ Hang on a bit, Peter,' said Vale, who must 
have seen him enter. ' I just want to finish this 
sonata.' 

‘ Carry on,' answered his friend, * I'm loving it.' 

Vale's fingers danced lightly over the keys as he 
swept into a restless allegretto. The same wistful 
note of sadness i>ermeated this livelier movement, and 
Peter was sorry when the last chord was sounded and 
Vale left the piano to seat himself near Uie fire. 

' Beethoven, of course,' said Peter, ' but which 
sonata ? ' 

' Opus 31, No. 2, one of my favourites, naturally. 
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as Tve taken the trouble to memorize it. I’ve always 
found music the greatest of all nerve tonics, Peter ; 
and if I can sit down and play, thinking of nothing else 
but the music, I can rise, nine times out of ten, with 
my mind clearer and steadier. Music doesn’t help 
me to think, it just stops me thinking. If it doesn't 
stop me thinking, then I stop playing. I know I’m 
not in the mood.’ 

This was Vale, the dreamer, the lover of all beautiful 
things—the Vale whom Peter liked best. Vale, the 
criminologist, the cross-examiner and sifter of evidence, 
the remorseless pursuer, rather frightened him. This 
hard, practical side of him Peter had never really 
experienced before, and, ridiculous as it seemed, 
it filled him with the sort of guilty awe a small 
boy, with his pockets full of stolen apples, feels on 
passing a policeman. But whereas the boy feels 
fearful of a just suspicion descending on himself, 
Peter's fear was for another, whom he felt sure was 
innocent. 

Vale filled his pipe and lit it, before either of them 
spoke again. 

' Well, what sort of a day have you had ? ' he said 
at last. 

Oh, splendid !—a really happy time—but I've felt 
a little guilty all the same, for going off and leaving 

you-' 

Oh, don’t bother your head about that, I’ve had 
quite a busy day. Smith arrived as per schedule, and 
your excellent little Sunbeam is in the bam behind 
the inn.’ 

He then told Peter how he had installed Smith to 
watch proceedings at Freedman's, and how he had 
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spent the afternoon on the moors searcliing for the 
hiding-place of a car. 

This last news came as a great relief to Peter, for 
it seemed to him Bousquet could in no way be con¬ 
nected with a hidden motor, seeing he kept his owti in 
its natural place—the garage. 

‘ Wliat makes you think you'll find a car hidden on 
the moors, Maurice ? 

' Well, it is almost certain that the man who broke 
into the Gilgrasses' house and stole the keys from the 
desk did not go to Shepford in the car he escaped in, 
for the police had the roads carefully watched. Nor 
did he cross the railway to the new Tebbutt road. 
Tlie moorland road, then, is the onlj' alternative, and, 
as a matter of fact, I have found that a car going very 
fast actually passed this inn about the time the man 
gave me the slip that night.’ 

‘ But a moor is not a handy place to hide a car ; the 
fellow, more likely, drove right across the five miles 
to Symondsdalc at least, or p>erhaps even farther. 
Once in Symondsdalc* there were several routes he 
might have followed.’ 

* I admit all that ; but a theory hiis formed itself 
in my mind, Peter, and if it is correct, it would be 
dangerous for the man for whom we are searching to 
garage his car at any public garage ; in fact, if my guess 
is right, it has been nece.ssary for him for two years to 
have a lonely place where a car could be concealed. 

Peter was, of course, tremendously interested in 
Vale's statement, and began to ply him with questions. 
But the detective refused to be any more explicit, 
promising to explain his ideas to his friend as soon as 
he was able to verify the ground for his beliefs. 
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' One thing I will tell you,’ said he, ' that is, that 
the car we are searching for is a " Morris.” ' 

Peter’s mind flew to Bousquet. ‘ Bousquet's car is 
a Morris,’ he said, his fears returning. 

Vale laughed. ‘ You've got friend Bousquet on 
the brain, Peter, old boy. I know his car is a Morris. 
I also know where he keeps it—in the garage behind 
his house, not hidden in some shack on the moors. 
Also it was Bousquet who, when we heard the car 
start up and escape into the darkness the other night, 
supported my opinion that the noise was the noise of a 
Morris. The fact that Bousquet's car is the same 
make, makes me rely on his judgment as much as my 
own. Also, the fact that there are fifteen Morris 
cars in the small suburb of Brackenridge besides 
Bousquet's, and Heaven knows how many thousands 
in England, may convey to you the task we have in 
looking for the mystery car. 

' The inspector here has satisfied himself of the 
respectability of the Brackenridge Morris owners. 
He is now satisfying himself about all the Morris 
cars within a radius of fifty miles — including 
Symondsdale. 

I somehow don t think he’ll find the one we want 
in any public or known private garage, that is why I 
carried out my fruitless search of the moors to-day. 
However, I hope it will not be necessary to continue 
that search. I started this afternoon without realizing 
the extent of those waste-lands and the possibilities 
of concealment there. I am hoping Smith, or the 
tailor, will save us the trouble of thoroug hl y over¬ 
hauling those miles of heather and rock.’ 

Vale had spoken all the time in an undertone, and 
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Peter, when he made a remark, followed his lead in not 
raising his voice ; so when the detective v'cry quietly 
began to tell Peter of the attempt on his life the night 
before, his first words spoken placidly in an almost 
sleepy whisper from the shadowy depths of the arm¬ 
chair—the blaze of the fire having sunk to a steady 
glow—Peter felt an almost supernatural dread steal 
over him. He glanced involuntarily at the closed 
door. 

Vale in a few words described his adventure in the 
wood. 

In the name of God,’ gasped his friend, ‘ what are 
we up against ? ' 

Not what,' said the detective, ‘ but whom. Some 
one who has taken to heart the military dictum, 
" Attack is the best form of defence.” I need not 
say I am walking warily for the next few days— 
and, as we used to say in France, ” keeping my 
head down.” ' 

Have you reported this to the inspector ? * said 
Peter, his anger rising and his voice with it. ' It’s 
damnable that such a fiend should be at large.' 

Don't shout, Peter ; walls have ears in any liotel. 
" The Tliree Bells,” I suspect, is particularly well 
equipped. No, I have not reported it to the police. 
I'm hoping to get even without that. Freedman's 
safe and the Morris car are what I'm pinning my 
faith on.* 

* The deuce,* said Peter, with sudden remembrance 
and great excitement, ‘ a Morris car ! Vale, I think I 
can give you the name of the murderer. To-day I 
saw your geologist step out of a Morris at Seaborough.’ 

* At Seaborough ? * Vale sat up abruptly. ‘ Boddaert 
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and a Morris were not unconnected in my mind, but 
why Seaborough ? ' 

Peter described how he had seen Boddaert go aboard 
the motor-yacht. 

‘ A motor-yacht ! ' ejaculated Vale. ‘ Of course, 
what a fool I've been, what else but a motor- 
yacht ! Peter, you’ve done a jolly good day’s work, 
and have added a most important link to the evidence 
I require.' 

' A link,’ said Peter, disappointment evident in 
his voice, ‘ only a link.’ 

Vale laughed. ‘Oh, Peter!—oh, my Peter! our 
fearful trip is by no means done. We can’t arrest 
Boddaert because you saw him get out of a Morris car 
in Seaborough. That he is supposed to have left here 
at an early hour this morning to go up on the moors, 
walking, on a rock-hunting expedition, and that he 
found not a fossil but a motor-car, is a fact of pro¬ 
found interest to you and me, but not a hanging 
matter. I know one or two other interesting things 
about Boddaert. For instance, his collection of 
geological specimens is a fraud—and he did not sleep 
at this hotel last night, although every one thinks 
he did.’ 

* But that’s enough evidence to arrest him on, 
isn’t it ? ’ said Peter. 

‘ Possibly, but I don't want him arrested—not yet. 
He is at present sleeping peacefully upstairs, you’ll 
be pleased to hear—or at any rate he's in his bed¬ 
room. He came in about eight o’clock. I passed 
the time of day with him in the hall-way. Up till 
now that is about all I have passed with him since I 
came.* 
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But if he’s the devil that shot at you last night, it 
is not safe to have him at large.' 

If he is the devil—as you express it—he squeezed 
a nine foot into a pair of eight boots.' 

How do you know that ? ' 

‘ Elementary, Peter—the footprint in fiction dates 
back to Defoe—possibly before. But never mind 
that ; tell me Boddaert's exact movements at Sea- 
borough.' 

Well,’ said Peter, slightly disgruntled by Vale’s 
banter, ‘ if I'd been more in your confidence—about 
the Morris car, I mean—I might have watched him 
more carefully ; as it was, I was unsuspicious and only 
curious.’ 

‘ Sorry, Peter, for keeping you in the dark a bit, 
but I don't like telling all my half-formed theories ; 
I like to come to you as a clear mind unbiased by 
erroneous conclusions. Tell me, did Boddaert see 
you ? ' 

I think not,' said Peter, an apprehensive eye on 
the door, whither his glance had frequently strayed 
since Vale said Boddaert was in the inn. ‘ In fact 
I'm pretty sure he didn't, I was looking in a shop 
window and saw most of his movements in a mirror 
most conveniently placed. He left the car and entered 
the post office.' 

‘ The post office I ' his friend interrupted. * What 
time was this ? ' 

' Oh, about ten minutes to two. I'm certain of the 
time because I looked at my watch immediately after, 
as I had to meet the Bousquets at two.' 

‘ Go on.' 

' There's nothing more but what I’ve told you. 
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He took an attache-case and rug from the car and went 
aboard the yacht.' 

You didn’t notice the name of the boat ? ' 

No—I was too far away—and anyhow, as I said, 
I was not particularly interested.’ 

‘ Well, what you have told me hcus altered my plans 
a little. I was going up to town to-morrow for the 
week-end,’—then as he saw Peter’s surprise—‘ I’ve 
some important data bearing on this case to get 
from Scotland Yard ; I’ll be back Monday, if at all 
possible. But now, before I go to London, I must 
visit Seaborough. If I get off by an early train from 
Shepford to Seaborough I should be able to do 
what I want there and still reach London before 
evening.’ 

‘ Shall I come along with you ? ' 

‘ No ; I want you to relieve Smith to-morrow night 
and every alternate night until something happens. 
When I get back I’ll take my turn. It maybe several 
weeks' job before any attempt is made to shift that 
safe.' 

Peter acquiesced in these arrangements ; then Vale, 
finding it was long past midnight, suggested he should 
stay at the inn for the night, and ring up Bousquet to 
that effect. 

Since Vale had told him of the terror that had 
lurked in the wood the night before, Peter had not 
relished very much the thought of the lonely way 
across to the artist's house, and it was not \vithout 
some relief he assented to his friend’s proposal. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, lock your door,' was his parting 
admonition to Vale. 

The detective grinned. * Nerves, Peter. Well, I 
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don't blame you ; I confess I had them myself last 
night. But,’ and he tapped his pocket, ‘ I have a gun 
here ; and anyhow the enemy is too clever a bird to 
try anything that doesn’t allow him an excellent 
getaway.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


VALE GOES A JOURNEY 

H aving discovered the night before that he 
could catch a train at 7.15 a.m. at Bracken- 
ridge Station, which got him into Seaborough 
about an hour and a half later, Vale was up betimes, 
and he and Peter breakfasted together. 

Boddaert, as the detective made it his business to 
discover, had had his breakfast at six o'clock, and 
had set off immediately after, taking his lunch with 
him, as was his wont on his full day expeditions. 

Peter accompanied his friend to the station. 

' The worst of you. Vale, is, you want to do every¬ 
thing yourself. Now if you have to go up to 
^London, why not let me do what you want doing 
at Seaborough ? ' 

* Peter, I assure you I'm not keeping you out in the 
dark, as you seem to think ; your turn will come before 
we’ve seen this job through. Don’t jump to the 
conclusion the cas^ is nearly finished; it isn’t. It is 
only just getting nicely into its stride. 

‘ You can’t do what I'm going to Seaborough to do, 
because I shall need to use my connexion with the 
C.I.D. to get the information I require : which is, to 
see a copy of the telegram Boddaert sent—or the 
telegram I presume he sent—^when you saw him 
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enter the post office. Fortunately your knowing the 
time when you saw him wll be a big help in 
identifying the wire.’ ^ 

Peter's accustomed good humour, slightly frayed by 
early rising after a rather restless night (the proximity 
of Boddaert to his friend cost him much sleep) had 
returned by the time they reached the station, where, 
before the train came in. Vale gave him a few last 
instructions about the watching of Freedman's. He 
told Peter where Smith was to be found in Shepford. 
and also warned him not to let Smith come up to 
Brackenridge at all. 


‘It is important,' he said, ‘that the presence of 
Smith in Shepford and his connexion with us should 
not be advertised. The success of my scheme depends 
on the watching of Freedman’s being unsuspected. 
But there is a little job Smith might do, and I think 
he d enjoy it, that is, get into conversation with 
Marshall, the man from Freedman’s, in one of the 
pubs Marshall haunts. There may be information 
to be got out of him. Here's the train—I can 
rely on you to prime Smith to get all he can out of 
Marshall ? * 


Peter nodded as Vale boarded the train, and a couple 
of minutes later it steamed out. 

When Vale had gone, Peter decided the best thing 
he could do was to take the next train down to Shep¬ 
ford, and go to the hotel where Vale said Smith was 
staying. By getting there before nine he would 
probably catch Smith before he went to bed. 

The hotel, he found, was one of the temperance 
variety^ quiet, respectable place in a back street, 
not far from the centre of the town, but well away 
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from the clang of the tram-cars and the noise of the 
motor-trafific. 

Smith, he found on inquiry, had not yet come in, 
so he wandered round the town before calling again. 
His second visit was more successful. Smith had 
arrived and was in the coffee-room. 

Peter joined him at a table in a quiet comer, and 
found they could talk without risk of being overheard. 
He ordered coffee and rolls, as he felt quite equal to 
a second breakfast. 

‘ Rather unlike Vale's sense of humour to put you 
up at a temperance hotel, isn't it ? ' said he, with a 
smile, after the first preliminaries. 

Smith grinned. ‘ Well, it was the most suitable 
place we could find, Mr. May—away from the traffic, 
you know—and anyhow, all hotels are temperance 
hotels to a man who's spending his days in bed and 
his nights locked up.’ 

‘ All hotels are temperance hotels except for the 
man who has trained himself to be thirsty only during 
statutory hours. But never mind being epigrammatic, 
Smith : how did you get on last night ? ’ 

Smith had nothing to report. He had watched 
carefully, but nothing in the least suspicious had 
occurred across at Freedman’s. He waxed eloquent 
on the discomfort of the tailor’s chairs, but the night 
had been empty of experience. 

When Peter told Smith he was going to take the 
vigil that night. Smith’s relief was iU concealed. 

' It’s not exactly an exciting job, Mr. May ; and 
although Mr. Vale gave me a book and a pocket-lamp 
to read by, reading and watching at the same time 

is rather difficult.’ 
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‘ Well, Smith, this noon, and perhaps this evening, 
after you’ve had some sleep, I’ve a rather more 
interesting part for you to play,' and he repeated Vale's 
instructions about Marshall. 

Smith’s interest in detective work, sadly damped 
by his fruitless vigil, returned immediately; and when 
Peter left him to go to bed ten minutes later, he felt, 
if enthusiasm and sound common sense counted for 
anything. Smith, as a detective, should be a success. 



CHAPTER XIX 


TRACING A WIRE 

V ALE’S train got him into Seaborough just 
before nine, and his first call was at the local 
police headquarters. He had decided to make 
this call as a matter of etiquette, for though he did 
not doubt the post office would give him all the help 
they could when he produced his credentials, he 
preferred the local police to know beforehand of his 
visit, as he felt pretty sure an inquiry of this nature 
would come to their ears. 

It was not, however, his intention to arouse their 
curiosity too much, and he therefore explained to the 
inspector in charge that he was tracing an ‘ imdesirable 
alien " whom the Home Office intended to deport. 
The inspector was anxious to give him all the assistance 
he required, and accompanied him to the post office 
near the harbour jetty. 

The policeman said tliis was only a branch office, and 
as it was not the busy season he thought the telegrams 
would be few and far between. 

His prediction proved correct, for the woman in 
charge of the office said only four telegrams had been 
dispatched the day before. Vale gave the time when 
Boddaert was seen to enter the office, and the post¬ 
mistress produced the wire sent at the time. 
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The address was a telegraphic one : ‘ Marquardt— 
London ' ; and the wire read as follows : ' At Sea- 

borough awaiting instructions,' and was unsigned. 

Vale could hardly suppress his disappointment 
at the meagre and non-committal wording of the 
wire. 

The police-inspector voiced this opinion too. 

A perusal of the three other wires sent that day, 
and the fact that their times of handing in were 
nowhere near 2 o’clock, convinced Vale, however, that 
this was the one Boddaert had sent. 

He said he would like to retain the copy, as it was 
presumably in the handwriting of the sender ; but 
here he met with another rebuff. The post-mistress 
explained that at the sender’s request she had written 
out the form, as he said he had sprained his hand and 
could not write—and in fact carried his hand thrust 
inside his coat. 

‘ Sounds as if he expected some one trailing him, 
said the inspector. 

The post-mistress remembered the sender well 
enough—chiefly ONving to his unusual request 
and her description left no doubt that it was the 
geologist. Vale took a copy of the telegram. Tlie 
important point was its destination, and he knew the 
telegraphic address would be easily traced when he got 
to London. 

His next care was to discover if an answer had been 
received to the wire. Unfortunately this branch 
office did not receive telegrams, and he found he 
would have to inquire at the General Post Office. 

Here things were by no means as easy. Over a* 
hundred and fifty telegrams had been received the 
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day before ; but every facility was given him to 
examine the copies, and it was not long before he found 
the one he was looking for. 

'Jones, Seeadler, Harbour, Seaborough. Return to 
H and dock at S again a week to-day,' the telegram 
ran. 

Vale had noticed when passing the harbour that no 
motor-yacht such as Peter had described was docked 
there ; only a couple of trawlers and a number of 
smaller craft were to be seen. The instructions for 
the boat to leave had been followed out. 

The detective had no desire to arouse the interest 
of the local police in the Seeadler, so when he came 
across this message and felt satisfied it was the one 
he was looking for, having read it, he passed on to 
the next, so the inspector was unaware of his discovery. 
Vale went carefully through the rest of the telegrams, 
and at the last heaved a well-simulated sigh of dis¬ 
appointment. 

The inspector was sympathetic when he left Vale 
at the door of the post office to return to his duties. 

The police out of the way, the detective made for 
the harbour again, and there interviewed the harbour 
master. 

The Seeadler, he discovered, had left her moorings the 
day before at about half-past four. The master was 
sorry Vale had missed her. 

' I understood from Jones—that's her owner's name, 
isn't it ?—well, I understood he would be here over 
the week-end, and as I was anxious to see him I hurried 
over. You haven’t any idea where she was boimd 
for ? ' 

The harbour-master was unable to supply this 
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information, but before he left. Vale had discovered 
one or two things about the boat. 

She had put in twice during the last six months. 
He even got the dates, by a little astute lying, without 
raising any suspicions in the old sea-dog’s head. Her 
crew consisted of two men besides the owner. ‘ But,’ 
added the master. ‘ one man could handle her at a 
pinch—and two could sail her across the Atlantic, 
given anything like good weather. As well behaved 
and tidy a little craft as I've seen.’ 

He drifted off into reminiscences of sailing-ship 
days, and as Vale found him as interesting as a Conrad 
novel or a Masefield poem, he let him talk, un til , 
finding he had hardly time to get back to the station 
for the London train, he was forced to hurry away, 
just when the old man’s story had brought him to the 
war days and the perils from submarines. 

St. Paul had a humdrum existence compared with 
that old boy,' thought Vale, as he sank into the 
cushions of a through carriage to London. 



CHAPTER XX 


INSPECTOR SHINE 

V ALE arrived at King’s Cross at six o’clock, 
and immediately went to a telephone booth 
to get into communication with Shine at the 
Yard. The inspector was about to leave the ofl&ce, 
but willingly agreed to await Vale’s arrival. A taxi 
took Vale across in about twenty minutes, and he 
found Sliine, his coat and hat on, waiting for 
him. 

Shine was a tall, big-boned Irishman, forty years of 
age, with a pair of mild blue eyes set in a face which is 
best described as bony—high cheek bones, a heavy 
jawbone, and a long, thin nose that seemed a bone 
hardly covered, the skin tight over all and red ; his 
neck was thin and red too; and a bunch of jutting 
black eyebrows, which he had a habit of drawing down 
to a point over his promontory-like nose, gave a fierce¬ 
ness to his expression which his kindly blue eyes 
entirely belied. 

‘ Sorry to keep you/ said Vale, ' but can you give 
me half an hour ? ' 

‘ Well, try not to take any longer,’ said Shine. ' I’m 
taking the missus to a show to-night, and I don’t want 
to disappoint her.’ 

’ Nothing on earth would make me risk causing a 
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domestic upheaval, Shine—and. by the way, this is the 
first time I knew there was a missus.' 

Shine grinned awkwardly. ' Well, there hasn’t 
been one long, Mr. Vale—a couple of months, to be 
exact.' 

' Well, it must be three or four months since last 
I saw you—nevertheless, congratulations, old man— 
and I’ll do my level best not to make you late for your 
show. The detective-inspector’s wife is even less 
sure than most wives of having her husband's company 
in ^he evenings. This marriage business is getting 
quite a disease among my friends; my understudy on 
this Gilgrass case is in a fair way, it seems to me, to 
land himself at the altar rails, whether we land the 
murderer at the dock rails or not. However, that's 
not the point. First, will you have this telegraphic 
address traced for me ? You’ll do it quicker from here 
than I would at the post office.' 

He handed Shine the copy of Boddaert's wire. 

Shine rang the bell and gave instructions for the 
address to be traced at once. 

' You got my report about Charles Gilgrass ? ' said 
Shine. 

' I did, and very useful it was. I’ve not got this 
riddle solved yet, but that report gave me a pretty 
good start. It was very fortunate I remembered the 
case and that you were connected with it in Bombay. 
Gilgrass, you said, was acquitted of ail complicity in 
the Bombay jewel thefts ? * 

‘ Absolutely, but I don't mind telling you we were 
far from satisfied. You see, it was his car that was 
used by the thieves when a daylight robbery in one 
of the main streets was committed—the usual smashing 
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of the window of the shop, the lifting of a tray—in 
this case nearly five thousand pounds' worth of 
diamonds, and off in the car. 

' The car was traced and found to be Gilgrass’s ; 
but he had an excellent alibi. The garage where he 
kept it had been broken open the night before and his 
car stolen. We caught two of the thieves ridding the 
diamonds in Calcutta, and they got three years each. 
They are out now.' 

' You have not connected the increase in this type 
of crime in England during the last year with their 
release ? ’ 

‘ No, Vale, not a hope. As you know, we keep a 
wary eye on all specialists when there is an extra run 
on one type of crime, and, as a matter of fact, Roffey 
and Hayes, the two Bombay jewel-thieves, are still 
in India. But what about this Shepford case—how is 
it going ? ' 

Vale recounted the salient points of the story, 
while the inspector listened %vith interest. 

* It looks as if the geologist gent knew something 
about it—but where’s his motive ? ’ 

‘ I think I can provide a motive,' said Vale,' as soon 
as I'm sure of the murdeier.' 

At this point the clerk entered with the telegraphic 
address, a firm of shippers—^Augustus Nimmo & Co., 
of Holt Street—in the city. 

The name conveyed nothing to Vale, and he showed 
his disappointment. 

* Not the name you expected ? * said the observant 
Shine. 

* No, but I'll give them a call; it's near Fenchurch 
Street, isn't it ? ’ 
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The inspector nodded. 

‘ Well, I won’t keep you any longer from your wife, 
inspector. Which way are you going ? ' 

‘ I'm meeting her at Westminster Cathedral.' 

' A Catholic like yourself, then ? 

‘ Of course,' said Shine. 

‘ I’ll walk along \\ith you ; I haven't quite got all 
my say said.’ 

They crossed Parliament Street to Victoria Street. 

' There is one little job I'd like you to do as soon 
as you are able. I want you to send me the dates 
of all the motor-car jewel robberies.' 

‘ I assure you if you are thinking of Roffey and 
Hayes, you are on the wrong track.* 

' I’m not.' 

‘ Ah, you mean Gilgrass,' said the inspector, under¬ 
standing dawning on him ; ' you want to find if these 
robberies fit in with his sojourns in England ? ' 

' You've got it, Shine.' 

‘ Well, that’s easily done. You are stopping at 
your own chambers this week-end, I suppose ? I'll 
send you the information there some time to-morrow.' 

' Tlianks. I'll leave you here ; I may drop in to see 
you again before I go back to Shepford.’ 

' Yes, if you can, do, and keep me posted about the 
case as it moves. I rather think I see where your 
investigations are leading—and the Yard will be 
pleased if you pull this off. Vale.’ 

' I think the Yard will be in this before it is through.* 

‘ I'm sorry to have to run off this evening,’ said the 
inspector, ‘ but you understand.' 

‘ Oh, quite,* laughed Vale, as he said good-night. 

He made his way to Wardour Street, where he 
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dined before going to his home near Regent's Park. 
It was useless making any investigation of the shipping 
house of Nimmo's before Monday morning, but there 
was another inquiry he \vished to pursue, and Saturday 
evening would be an excellent time to do it. 



CHAPTER XXI 


DAPHNE CARLISLE 

V ALE found a quantity of correspondence 
awaiting him in his rooms, and although he 
was supposed to be on holiday, he thought 
the opportunity of clearing the week’s arrears was 
not to be missed. But first he got his cousin. Daphne 
Carlisle, on the phone. 

Daphne and he were old friends, and it was one of 
her laments that she had never succeeded in pairing 
Maurice Vale off with any of her numerous circle. 

Not much on the sunny side of forty, Daphne 
Carlisle nevertheless managed to retain a youthfulness 
of face, form, and mind which deceived many into 
thinking she was under thirty. Her husband, Gilbert 
Carlisle, had been killed in the last days of the war. 
Daphne, inconsolable at first, had, after two years’ 
retirement, returned to her first love, painting, and 
re-established herself in Chelsea. There old friends 
had gathered round her, and new ones too, so that 
she knew every one in the artistic world, both great 
and small ; and her studio was a haunt of half 
London's Bohemians. 

' That you. Daphne ? ’ said Vale, when he heard 
her familiar ‘ Hello 1' 

' Yes ; who is that ? ’ 


*43 
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‘ Vale—Maurice.' 

‘ Oh, good heavens, Maurice ! you so seldom honour 
me with a call I’d almost forgotten your voice. As 
for your face, well, I have only the vaguest memory 
of that—rather too emaciated to be called really hand¬ 
some, as far as I remember 1 Well, what is it, Maurice ? 
You seldom ring me up to ask after my health—I 
suppose you want something ? ' 

' I certainly want to know something.’ 

' Dear me, I thought you intelligence people knew 
everything. How is everybody at the F.O. ? I saw 
Sir Henry at the Adelphi last night, looking purpler— 
or do you say more purple ?—than ever—I should 
think he’s liable to go ofi with a pop any time. WiU 
you get his job, Maurice, when he does ? ' 

' I shan’t if I let you waste valuable time like this. 
Daphne, you’re incorrigible, the way your mind darts 
about, with never more than one foot on earth. Yes, I 
know the metaphor was a mixed one. Now don’t 
interrupt. I want some information from you. Have 
you ever known any one of the name of Bousquet ? 

* Bousquet ? No, I don’t think so—^spell it.' 

Vale did so. 

’ Don’t know the name at all, Maurice.’ 

Vale groaned. ' I felt sure you would tell me some¬ 
thing about the man. Daphne. He was an artist, and 
lived in Chelsea up to about a couple of years ago.’ 

' Well, I don't remember the name myself, but if 
any information is to be got about ^m in Chelsea I’U 
have it for you before midnight to-night.’ 

‘ Splendid 1 WiU you give me a ring then ? ’ 

’ Indeed I won’t; if it isn’t valuable enough for 
you to caU for, you won’t get it. Come across and 
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see me to-night, Maurice ; there will be a few people 
here until midnight. Please join us. You haven't 
crossed my doorstep for months.' 

‘ All right. I’ll call before the evening is out ; 
but don’t forget to find out about Bousquet—a little 
fellow, painter, left Chelsea about two years ago, after 
marrying a Miss Gilgrass, also an artist.’ 

I've noted full particulars, Mr. Sleuth. What’s 
this unfortunate been up to ? ’ 

' Sending bombs to M.P.s.' 

' More power to his elbow,' retorted Daphne, as she 
rang off. 

The visit to his cousin's was not without fruit, for 
true to her word Daphne Carlisle had gathered the 
whole history of Bousquet's Chelsea career. Two or 
three of her guests remembered him well, and one 
still corresponded with him. 

Vale, as he had suspected, found liimself let in for 
an evening’s dancing to a wireless loud-speaker. Mrs. 
Carlisle’s Saturday hops in the studio were famous. 
He acquitted himself quite satisfactorily in her eyes, 
however, and when he left at nearly 2 a.m. on the 
Sunday morning, he felt it had been an evening well 
spent. 


10 


CHAPTER XXII 

THREE CITY CALLS 

O N the Monday morning Vale made his way 
to the office of the firm of Augustus Nimmo & 
Co., Holt Street. He found it on the third 
story over a bank. Continued ringing of the beU, 
however, brought no signs of life from the office, and 
Vale was about to depart, disappointed, when the 
door opposite Nimmo's opened and a clerk emerged. 

* Mr. MarshaU, who runs that firm, isn’t there, sir,’ 
he volunteered. (Vale pricked up his ears at the name 
MarshaU.) ‘ You see they’re a provincial firm, who 
only use this office on Wednesdays and Saturdays , 
but we have instructions to take any messages. 

• Was Mr. Marshall here last Saturday ? ’ asked 
Vale. ‘ I want to know, because I wired him on that 
day and I’m rather anxious whether he got the message.' 

’ Oh yes, he was here on Saturday up to half-past 
one, I know, because I went down in the lift with him. 

' A smallish man, rather inclined to be corpulent, 
isn’t he ? ’ Vale, whose mind, at the mention of the 
name MarshaU, had naturaUy flown to the clerk of 
Freedman’s, deUberately described Marshall as he 

was not. „ 

‘ Oh no, sir; Mr. MarshaU is nearly as taU as your¬ 
self,’ 
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Ah, it is his brother who is here evidently,’ said 
Vale, and described Marshall as he was. The in¬ 
formative clerk said his description tallied with the 
Mr. Marshall who visited Nimmo & Co. twice a week, 
and Vale left the building more than a Little puzzled 
with this reappearance of Marshall. 

‘ That puts a different complexion on things—or 
does it ? ' 

Puzzling over this latest phase of the case, lie 
sauntered into Pennington Street in search of the 
offices of Gilgrass's solicitor. 

He turned up the address in his pocket-book and 
was soon ringing the bell of the lawyer's office. Dis¬ 
appointment awaited him here, for the girl who 
answered* informed him Roscoc was out. She thought 
he wouldn’t be back until late afternoon. Vale told 
her he would call again, and then leaving Cannon 
Street, made for the offices of Messrs. Wagram & 
Bendigo, the firm who were the trustees of the Gilgrass 
legacy. 

He sent in his card, and was at once received by 
Mr. Wagram, the senior partner—a lawyer of the old 
school complete even to side whiskers. 

Vale represented himself as from Scotland Yard, 
and the lawyer expressed his sorrow and horror at 
the tragedies at Shepford. The Gilgrasses, however, 
he knew but little, having, indeed, only met John, 
the elder, on two occasions and his brother not at 
all. 

Vale questioned him about the facts of the legacy, 
which he found substantially the same as Roscoe had 
explained them. 

' Naturally/ said the lawyer, ‘ we were a little 
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chagrined that Mr. Gilgrass decided to transfer the 
conducting of this business to another firm, especially 
as our South American branch and our Mr. Bendigo 
out in Buenos Ayres are trustees of the whole estate. 
However, he explained at the time of the transfer that 
this Mr. Roscoe was a personal friend.' 

Vale left Wagram, feeling he had wasted time calling 

on him. 

After lunch he had several calls to make of a private 
nature, and did not return to the city until after half¬ 
past four. 

He found Roscoe in on his second call, and the 
lawyer welcomed him quite effusively. He was in¬ 
ordinately proud of his suite of offices, and especially 
his pictures, of which he had several treasures, including 
a Watteau and a delightful tree study of Corot’s. 

' I bought that on the quays in Paris for twenty 
francs ; but I take no honour to myself for the find. 

I never suspected a Corot; I just took a fancy to the 
little canvas. It was in a dirty condition, but I 
knew it would clean up. It was the firm who cleaned 
it offering me twenty pounds for it that aroused my 
suspicions. I took it along to Sir James Bettinger— 
he's an expert and a friend and client of mine ; he 
was emphatic, no doubt whatever a genuine Corot—and 
for twenty francs 1 ' 

Vale had to bring the enthusiast almost brutally 
back to business, or he would have been detained hours. 
As it was, it was nearly seven o’clock when he got 
away. 

‘As you no doubt guessed at Shepford, Mr. Roscoe,’ 
he began, when they were at last seated, ‘ I am engaged 
on the Gilgrass case.’ 
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‘ On behalf, I gathered, of the brother-in-law, Mr. 
Bousquet ? ’ 

' No, on behalf of Scotland Yard.’ 

The solicitor’s surprise was obvious. 

But Inspector Scott informed me, when I suggested 
Scotland Yard's assistance should be asked, that 
such a request was most unusual from a city of 
Shcpford's size and standing.' 

So it is, but the case is also an unusual one.’ 

Mr. Roscoe nodded his head in vehement agreement, 
but his surprised eyebrows questioned if the case was 
quite so remarkable. 

Vale ignored the question in the lawyer's face. 
' I've called on you,' he began, * as I thought you the 
most likely to be able to give me some help. How 
long have you known the Gilgrasses ? ’ 

I've known Charles about four years. I met 
him in India—professionally first.’ 

Indeed,' said Vale, wdth great surprise. 

‘ Yes, I practised there for nearly fifteen years ; and. 
as a matter of fact, my last case was one in which 
Charles Gilgrass was accused of compile ty in a motor- 
jewel robbery.' 

You amaze me,' said Vale, deciding quickly the 
best way to hear Roscoe's version of this affair would 
be to deny all knowledge of it. 

‘ Tlie case had a wide publicity in India at the time, 
but doubtless very little would appear in the English 
papers.' 

He then described the facts of the robbery as 
Vale had had them from Sliine, concluding by 
saying : 

‘ And although I say it, Mr, Vale, I take a great 
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deal of credit to myself that poor Gilgrass did not get 
a term of imprisonment out of it.' 

‘ You think, then, in spite of the verdict, Gilgrass 
was guilty of complicity in the robbery ? ' 

‘ My dear Mr. Vale, I think nothing of the sort ; as a 
la^vyer I simply don’t think about the matter at all. 
My job was to get him acquitted, and I succeeded after 
a very hard fight. Mr. Vale, a very hard fight. There 
were some difficult comers to negotiate too; our 
whole case hung on the fact that Gilgrass was abso¬ 
lutely unacquainted with the other two defendants. 

I regret to say that after the case was over and the 
tliieves were sent down for three years, Gilgrass 
confessed to me he did know them. But to say I 
thought he was equally guilty would be going a long 
way, Mr. Vale. Undoubtedly he had been weak and 
had fallen into bad company.' 

* I’m sorry for treading on your legal corns, Mr. 
Roscoe, but a lawyer’s opinion of his client's guUt 
or innocence is generally correct; unfortunately—or 
fortunately—you lawyers are almost as dumb as the 
confessional.' 

They discussed the case for another half-hour, 
Roscoe entirely disagreed with the idea that the two 
men sentenced in India were likely to have per¬ 
petrated the murders for revenge. Vale followed his 
invariable practice of giving no clue to his own 
theories; but when Mr. Roscoe seemed to veer back 
to the murder and suicide by Charles theory. Vale 
gave him a gentle hint that he thought an arrest was 
likely in the next few days. 

' Not Bousquet, I trust,' said the lawyer ; ' I feel he 
is quite incapable of such monstrous crimes.’ 
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‘ Bousquet is in a suspicious position, but his is 
not the arrest I anticipate. However, I’ll say no 
more until after the inquests. You’ll be up there, I 
suppose ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, I must be there.’ 

Vale left a few minutes later and took a taxi to 
King's Cross. Before he boarded the train, however, 
he dispatched a wire to Peter, and rang up Inspector 
Shine at the Yard and had ten minutes* earnest talk 
with him. 

Peter met him wth the car at Shepford and drove 
him to the inn at Brackenridge. Peter had nothing to 
report. Their vigils had, as yet, borne no fruit, and 
Smith had not been able to locate Marshall in any of 
the public-houses adjacent to the office. It had been 
a disappointing week-end for Smith, and not less so for 
Peter, for Osyth had spent the Saturday and Sunday 
with Bousquet’s wife in Seaborough, leaving Philip 
and himself to the tender mercies of a maid, whose 
cooking wais, to say the least, immature. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


VALE GETS A SURPRISE 

T he following morning Vale went round to the 
police headquarters immediately after break¬ 
fast, to arrange wth Scott to have the steam 
yacht watched. It was also his intention to inform 
the inspector that Boddaert was not all he appeared 
to be. He felt this was necessary, as the ' geologist ’ 
might vanish any day from the vicinity. He was 
hoping some arrangement could be made by which 
he could be left at liberty for some time yet, but he 
knew it would be difficult to persuade the inspector 
to do this, for Boddaert's curious habit of wander¬ 
ing off over the moors at dawn precluded any 
shadowing of him without his suspicions being early 
aroused. 

Vale found, however, he might have saved himself 
the trouble of puzzUng ways and means with 
Boddaert. For when he entered the inspector’s 
office he received a severe shock. 

Before he got as far as the inspector's sanctum, 
he had a feeling of something portentous in the air : 
two constable clerks passed him on the stairs in a hurry, 
most imusual for members of their profession ; and the 
policeman who brought him up to the inspector was 
obviously bursting with some news 

>s» 
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He was not kept long in suspense. The inspector 
greeted him effusively. 

' Where the deuce have you been ? I've rung up 
“The Three Bells" at Brackenridge, and I've rung 
up Mr. Bousquct’s place. Your friend Mr. May told 
me you were staying in the town, but he had 
forgotten the name of the hotel-' 

‘Peter would,’ laughed Vale; ‘but what's the 
trouble ? Here I am, as it happens, ready to meet it. 
Have you made an arrest ? ' 

‘ No ; instead of bringing one case to a conclusion, 
another one has just been thrust upon us. A chap 
called Boddaert—that geologist fellow staying at " The 
Three Bells ”-' 

‘ Yes,' said Vale anxiously. 

' Was found dead in Crag Woods about an hour ago.' 

Vale sat down heavily into the inspector’s swing- 
chair. 

He felt incapable of any consecutive thinking. 
For a moment all his mind would dwell on was the 
distinct tilt foi^vard of the chair. ‘ Keep Scott's nose 
down to his desk—this tilt,’ he thought. 

He contemplated his sock for a while. 

The inspector looked on in a surprised but half- 
pleased fashion at the result of his news. 

Vale did not speak for a while ; then, ‘ Are you a 
musician, inspector ? ’ 

The inspector's expression turned to one of blank 
amazement. 

‘ Er—as a matter of fact, I am deputy-conductor 
of the police band—but what the deuce has that got 
to do with it ? ' 

* You know that a well-written symphonic move- 
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ment, or an overture, never introduces an entirely 
new and striking theme in the last few bars—does it ? 

' I don't think it usual, but I don't quite see-* 

* Scott, I had the Brackcnridge case, as I thought, 
planned out in its every development—it was, I 
believed, marching to an inevitable finale—and now 
I discover we lead straight into a new, and, it would 
appear from the violent nature of the opening bars, a 
movement not less portentous than the first.' 

The inspector’s expression of half-alarmed amaze¬ 
ment disappeared as he got the drift of Vale's remarks. 

' You mean this is connected with the Gilgrass 
business ? Well. I confess that was my first thought 
when I heard of it. But, holy snakes ! Mr. Vale, 
three mysterious deaths in a week ! Shepford will 
be getting its name up. But I wanted to get hold 
of you to ask you to come along with me to the scene 
of this Boddaert’s death. It isn’t half an hour since 
I heard, and I gave instructions nothing had to be 
touched. So we won't have lost any time.’ 

' I certainly will come along.’ The inspector got 
his hat and Vale helped him into his coat. 

^ The car is waiting at the door ; we’ll be there in 
twenty minutes. I’ll tell you what I know as we 
travel.’ 

What the inspector knew was very little ; but 
supplemented by what they found on arrival, the facts 
of the case were as follows : 

Crag Wood was the wood which stretched behind 
The Three Bells, on the opposite end of the road to 
the wood in which Vale had been attacked. About 
half a mile in was the famous Grimstone Waterfall; 
a public path led as far as this beauty spot. Beyond 
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this the wood stretched for over two miles, skirting 
the edge of the moors, which ended suddenly high 
above the deep dell, through which the stream had 
carved a path ages before. The farther one followed 
up the stream beyond the waterfall, the steeper and 
rockier became the enclosing sides. Finally, about a 
mile and a half from the falls and two miles from tlie 
inn, the trees lost foothold on the steep granite, which 
rose to a sheer wall of rock over three hundred feet 
high. Beneath tliis the trees stirred like a green 
impotent sea, and the weather-sculptured rock jutted 
out over their undulating tops in a sphinx-like profile 
against the sky. 

Under this mighty buttress of the mountain moor¬ 
lands, about one hundred years before, an ancestor of 
the present lord of the manor had built a mock-Gothic 
ruin. Tliat was in the days when the ‘ novel of 
terror ' of the type of Walpole's Castle of Otrafiio, and 
the natural swing back from the stem classicism 
of the former age, made wild scenery and ruins popxilar. 
Some sixty feet above the tumbling stream, on a ledge 
of rock, a broken arch and a ruined tower reared their 
puny outlines against the frowning grey face of the 
cliff. 

Beneath this ruin, where it overhung the stream, a 
keeper had that morning discovered the body of the 
' geologist.' Half in the water, the unforttmatc man 
had evidently fallen from the ledge that held the 
ruin, or possibly from the terrible height of the crag 
itself. 

Finding the man beyond human help, the keeper 
had hurried to The Three Bells, where, after ringing up 
the local police, Eamshaw, the landlord, had returned 
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with him to the spot, and had recognized the body 
as that of his late guest. The Brackenridge police¬ 
man followed them on his bicycle (there was a moss- 
grown ‘ woodland ride ’ all the way up the valley). 
Having left the body in the constable's charge, the 
landlord, at his request, returned on the bicycle to the 
inn and rang up the police headquarters at Shepford. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE MOCK-GOTHIC RUIN 

B efore they left Shepford, at Vale’s request 
the car stopped at the post office and Vale sent 
off a telegram ; then, by a little illegal scorching 
at the instigation of the inspector, the constable 
drove them to the inn in a quarter of an hour. Here 
the landlord, who was waiting for them, informed 
them it was possible, by careful driving, to take the 
car as far as the crag. The narrow gateway safely 
negotiated, they found the going on the moss-grown 
track fairly easy. Here and there great boulders 
which had rolled down to the edge of the ride, en¬ 
croaching bushes and low-hanging boughs, made 
delicate driving necessary. But they reached the 
waterfall without mishap. Here the path, by a steep 
detour, gained the higher ground from which the 
cascade tumbled. At the top of this climb, near the 
keeper's cottage, which stood in a clearing, they came 
upon Peter hurrying towards the scene of the tragedy, 
and took him aboard. 

‘ The inspector told me the news when he rang 
up for you at Bousquet's, so I set off right 
away. I didn't know whether they'd be able 
to find you. I couldn’t for the life of me remember 
the name of your pub,' said Peter to Vale. As 

*57 
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the inspector was seated in front, they could talk 
uninterrupted. 

' I suppose this is the end of the job,’ went on 
Peter. ' Boddaert must have got an inkling we were 

on his trail, and killed himself.’ 

' Wlioever had that pot-shot at me in the wood had 
more than an inkling that we were on his trail.’ said 
Vale ; ' and Peter, my boy, if you aspire to become the 
perfect detective—as your man Smith certainly does— 
you will refrain from jumping to conclusions without 
first examining all the facts of the case at your dis¬ 
posal. Do you realize that we haven't a scrap of real 
evidence to connect Boddaert with the Gilgrass 
murders ? Granted, we have proofs that he was not 
what he pretended to be. Granted, for a stranger 
to be masquerading as a geologist in the vicinity of 
the crimes is highly suspicious ; but it is no more than 
that. Personally I am certain, from the size of the 
footprints alone, that Boddaert did not make the 
attack on me ; also I feel sure the man whom we 
surprised in the Gilgrass house was a man of less 
stature than Boddaert. However, this looks like the 

place.’ 

The car had emerged from among the trees, and the 
track ran about twenty feet above the stream. On the 
other side the savage rock of Grimstone Crag rose 
above them ; and against its face they saw the tower 
and arch of the mock ruin, covered with ivy and backed 
by two stunted yew trees, whose dismal foliage 
seemed a fit embellishment to the wild character of the 
scene. Below the heaped, moss-covered rocks, upon 
which the ruin was raised, the stream tumbled noisily, 
and on its rocky bank the new arrivals discerned the 
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policeman and the keeper, and some distance from 
them, on a grass-covered slope, the huddled remains 
of the ‘ geologist,’ the face covered by a wlute hand¬ 
kerchief. 

They were fifty yards away when they dismounted 
from the car, and commenced to climb down the steep 
sides to cross the stream, but even at that distance 
that small square of white linen focused their eyes. 

It seemed to Peter as they approached it, that the 
whole of the gloomy gorge was illuminated by tliat 
small white patch. It stood out so bright against 
the green of the grass and the black of the rocks. The 
grey face of the overhanging crag seemed so huge as 
to be forgotten. Like a stormy sky it stood as a 
background and a canopy to the stage-like scenery of 
the ruin ; and in front the white handkerchief, and 
the huddled dark form, alone occupied the stage. 

The policeman and the keeper, it seemed, had gone 
as far away as they could, while yet keeping their 

watch. 

‘ A fit place,’ Peter thought, * for a violent end.' 
Here Nature herself seemed in her most violent mood. 
They jumped from stone to stone across the tumbling 
stream, and climbed the bank to where the body lay. 
The two guardians approached across the boulders. 

Vale reverently removed the white handkerchief 
from the dead man's face, and they gazed on the 
features of Boddaert. The head seemed uninjured 
by the fall, but the neck was broken ; so much they 
could see. 

Peter felt strangely relieved when the white square 
was taken off. Somehow the ashen features seemed 
less grim than that formless white mask. 
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Vale and the inspector began to go through the 
dead man’s pockets. A pocket-book holding notes 
to the value of eight pounds, some loose silver, a 
cigarette-case containing three cigarettes, and a 
revolver were all the contents. 

The pistol was of a heavy service type and con¬ 
tained two empty shells and four full cartridges. 

■ I take it,’ said Vale to the constable. ‘ you removed 
the body from the water where you found it ? ’ 

'Oh yes, sir; we didn’t care to leave him 
there.' 

' Quite right, of course, but just show me the actual 
spot where you found him.' 

' Here, sir—not five yards away.’ 

Vale stood back, one foot on a rock in the stream, 
and looked upward. The ruined Gothic arch was just 
discernible on its rocky platform fifty or sixty feet 
above the stream, and two hundred feet above that, 
the crag beetled over. 

The inspector and Peter joined him. 

' He couldn't have fallen from the crag, of course. 
It overhangs so far he would have fallen well to the 
other side of the stream—probably beyond the track 
and into those trees. No, he fell from that rock, 
and as far as I can see. through the arch. What is 
your opinion, inspector ? ' 

' It certainly looks to be as you say. Can we get 
up to the archway ? ’ he called to the keeper. 

* Yes, sir ; there is a fiight of steps round the side of 
the rocks there.' 

' I think we’d better go up, don't you, Mr. Vale ? ’ 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

Vale marked the place where the body had been 
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found with a large white stone, and then followed the 
others. 

Tlie keeper led them to a flight of steps roughly 
carved in the stone which ran up between the rocks ; 
and after a good stiff climb emerged through a hole 
on to the platform. 

The ruined tower stood to their left, and was con¬ 
nected by a low, ivy-covered wall with the arch. 
The arch itself had a wall three feet high and was 
built flush to the edge of the rock ; to the riglit the 
rocks rose a little higher, and among them the two 
yew trees had taken root. Behind them was the 
sheer wall of the crag. 

Vale walked across the grass-covered platform and 
leaned over the side of the arch. The stone he had 
placed on the edge of the stream w’as plainly visible. 

He pK)inted it out to the others. 

‘ Well, he didn’t fall from here accidentally,’ said 
the inspector, ‘ that much is certain—or fairly certain ; 
this wall prevents any accidental slip. It looks as if 
he jumi>ed.’ 

Vale was examining minutely the broken, moss- 
covered top of the wall. 

Without looking up he answered the inspector : 

' If you wanted to commit suicide, would you 
choose the possibly unsuccessful and certainly painful 
method of hurling yourself on to those boulders below, 
or the " so quick and clean an ending," as the " Shrop¬ 
shire Lad " calls it, of the revolver ?—for remember, 
we found a pistol on the dead man.’ 

The reference to the Shropshire Lad may have 
puzzled the inspector, but the logic of the argument 
struck him very forcibly. 

II 
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‘ The deuce ! ’ exclaimed that worthy ; ‘ you don’t 

think he was shoved over, do you ? ’ 

‘ Well, we are agreed an accident is next to im¬ 
possible. It seems to me unlikely a man, with a 
loaded revolver in his pocket, should choose to end 
liis life over this precipice ; the other alternative is 
murder.' 

Scott was a man of sound common sense, ready to 
entertain a tenable theory even though it disagreed 
with his own preconceived ideas, and, although 
suicide seemed the simplest explanation of this extra¬ 
ordinary tragedy, and his mind raised a host of ob¬ 
jections to the murder theory. Vale’s argument 
seemed a sound one. 

The discovery of the revolver on the body had, of 
course, opened up several vistas in the inspector's 
mind, not unconnected with the Gilgrass crimes ; but 
Vale's idea about murder here upset all the inspector's 
half-formed theories connecting the tragedies. 

Peter had been prepared by Vale's words in the 
car for his friend’s objection to the suicide theory ; but 
although he knew more of Vale’s discoveries than the 
inspector, he was in the greater confusion because of 
this. Boddaert as the murderer of the Gilgrasses, and 
then a suicide, while it wanted a motive to make it 
acceptable, was nevertheless a comfortable theory 
which brought to an end the whole sordid business, 
and freed Osyth's brother from all suspicion. But now, 
here was Vale, with his remorseless logic, adding a 
third murder to the series. 

Vale was still examining the wall. He looked up 
as Peter was making for the tower. 

* Don't tramp about, Peter, there’s a good chap ; I 
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want to examine the grass.' The rock was covered 
with soil, and grass-gTO\N7i ov'er most of its surface. 

‘ Do many people come this way ? ' said Vale to 
the keeper. 

' Very few indeed, sir. Sir Charles is rather strict 
about trespassers ; and I think I might safely say 
there are not many folk in this district who know of 
this here ruin ; you sec. it's over two miles from the 
road, and my cottage being built down by the falls, 
people are prevented wandering up here.' 

‘ Is there no other \vay into the wood except the 
way we came ? ’ went on Vale, turning his attention 
from the wall to the grass at his feet (he had the 
faculty of being able to think of more than one tiling 
at once). 

‘ Yes, the track you came on climbs up to the 
moors round the end of the crag here, about a quarter 
of a mile farther on ; but it is veiy rough going, and 
you are a good three miles from the moor road when 
you get on the top. And of course any one can get 
in by climbing the wall from the pasture at the top 
of the other side there.* 

The inspector was carefully watcliing all Vale did, 
and when he had taken his attention from the wall to 
the ground, Scott also began to examine the stones. 

* By Jove I ’ he exclaimed, * it looks as if something 
was dragged across here.’ 

‘ Yes,' said Vale, * you’ve got it, inspector. See, the 
moss has been almost wiped off, across here ; and here 
is a loose stone nearly detached. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we find several in the stream below—and 
look, do you see those parallel tracks in the soft earth ? 
The body was dragged from the doorway of the tower 
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there, the heels trailing, and then bundled over the 
wall here. If you bend over and examine the outside 
of the wall, you'll see how the limp body scraped against 
the stones ; the track is evident on the moss. A 
suicide would have jumped clear.* 

The party went across to the tower and entered 
by its arched doorway. The ruin had no roof, but was 
a circular tube with a broken top open to the sky. 
Ivy had quite overgrown the three small windows and 
hung down inside from the top. The floor was of 
stone but covered almost completely with earth. But 
this was so hard and beaten that no traces were 
visible in it. Owing to the way the crag overhimg 
the ruin, rain would seldom find its way in. 

Having satisfied themselves there was notliing 
further to be learned up there, the party descended 
again to the stream. 

Here Vale’s discoveries above were corroborated, 
for they found stones from the wall above near where 
the body had fallen ; and an examination of the 
clothes of the dead man disclosed moss in convincing 
evidence. 

While they were making this examination, the 
police-surgeon, for whom the inspector had sent a 
man before setting off, arrived, and with him a local 
doctor, whom the innkeeper had summoned. They 
had met at the inn and walked from the keeper’s 
cottage, suspecting the track too difficult for the car. 

Peter and the two detectives walked away a little 
while the doctors made their examination. 

' This is the second time in two weeks a man has 
been murdered and a fake suicide rigged up,’ said the 
inspector; ‘ and I don’t mind saying, Mr. Vale, if it 
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hadn’t been for you—well, certainly suicide would have 
been the verdict on Charles Gilgrass, and possibly on 
this chap ’—he nodded towards the body. 

‘ You underrate yourself, inspector. I think you 
sf>otted the signs of the dragging without my help. 
But the imp>ortant point is this, some one wants us 
to believe Boddaert committed suicide—probably his 
murderer. We must, if possible, in order to put 
him off his guard, let this idea hold. I shouldn’t say 
anytliing to the contrary to the doctors, unless 
their examination reveals anything. Obviously from 
the signs on the rock platform Boddaert was un¬ 
conscious when flung over—very likely dead ; but if our 
friend resorted to liis favourite means—the sandbag 
—no signs of violence, distinguishable from those 
inflicted by the fall, will be found.' 

‘ You think we have one man to look for in these 
three murders, then ? ' said Inspector Scott. 

‘ It is not an unnatural conclusion. Murder is so 
comparatively seldom indulged in by the ordinary 
man, and there are such distinct points of resemblance 
between two of these crimes ; they all happen within 
a radius of three miles and within a week. Yes, 
inspector, it points to one author. But I have more 
to go on than that. I called on you this morning-' 

‘ Yes.' said Scott. ' I forgot to ask you why you 
called. I was so upset about this new job.' 

' I called to warn you to keep an eye on Boddaert. 

' The deuce ! Did you expect this, then ? ' The 
inspector's tone was slightly ironical. 

Vale struck a match and lit the pipe he had been 
packing. 

‘ Now, don't be crusty, inspector ; it was May here 
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who tumbled on Boddaert in Seaborough.’ And he 
described the circumstances and his own search for the 
recipient of the telegram in London. 

The inspector was inclined to blame Vale for not 
having spoken sooner ; but as Vale pointed out, the 
geologist’s actions could not in any way be connected 
with the Gilgrass murders. 

When they rejoined the doctors, Scott’s feelings had 
been quite astutely mollified by Vale, and his friendli¬ 
ness had returned. 

The doctors were of the opinion that Boddaert had 
been dead some five hours, which would make death 
to have taken place about 5 a.m. The neck and 
several bones were broken. They seemed to take it 
for granted that death had resulted from an accidental 
fall while the victim was about his geological business. 
And the others did not disabuse them. 

The body was then removed in the inspector’s car. 



CHAPTER XXV 

ON THE MOORS AGAIN 

S COTT and the doctors went off together and 
left Vale and May to follow. But instead of 
doing so, Vale set off in the opposite direction, and 

Peter followed, full of questions. 

' WTiat’s the big idea now. Maurice ? And why do 
we shirk the company of the doctors and things ? 

' We are not shirking any one's company. Peter , 
but we have got to do a little exploring while we are 
here. As any one passing down the way we have 
come would almost certainly attract attention at 
either the gamekeeper's cottage or the inn, I am 
supposing the murderer of Boddaert to have made 
his retreat—and probably his advance, too—in this 
direction. Are you game for a walk of six or seven 

miles ? ' ■ 1- K4 

‘ Never gamer—provided you will shed a little light 

on the almost impenetrable darkness of this latest 
mystery.' 

' I'm afraid I share your night, Peter. This latest 
happening has bowled over my whole structure , ji^t 
when I thought I was ready to fit the keystone m t e 
arch, some one has pulled away all the supporting 
scaffolding, and I'm left with the pieces in confusion 
again. Excuse the architectural simile. I think the 
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Gothic ruin is res|>onsible. Do you know anytliing 
about architecture, Peter ? 

Peter looked annoyed at Vale’s sudden and appar¬ 
ently irrelevant question. 

‘ Look here, Vale, what has architecture got to do 
with it ? You put me off every time I question you 
about the case with some such silly side-track.’ 

* Keep cool, Peter, keep cool. Architecture is not 
without bearing on the case. Would you recognize 
that tower and arch if you saw it in a picture ? ’ 

The question brought immediately to Peter's mind 
the scene of the crime, as they had seen it when they 
arrived—the tower, the crag, the huddled body, and 
the white handkerchief. 

' I don’t think I shall forget it in a hurry.’ 

‘ Yet you have seen a picture of that scene often. 
Don’t you remember ? ’ 

‘ I certainly don't,' said Peter, wth conviction. 

* There is a picture of the tower and crag hanging 
in Bousquet’s drawing-room—painted by himself—a 
small water-colour, over the piano.’ 

‘ I don’t remember seeing it. But then there is 
nothing unusual in that; Bousquet has done a lot of 
local views. Vale, I hope to goodness you are not 
going to drag Bousquet into this ! ' 

‘ Have you seen Bousquet this morning ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he was anxious to come with me when he 
heard of Boddaert’s death, but he was expecting a 
dealer this morning who takes his pictures.’ 

The path they were following had crossed the 
stream, and had left the trees behind, as they began 
to climb up to the moors. They had to go in 
single file, and conversation was difficult. Vale was 
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pushing on in front, through the bracken which almost 
hid the path, now little more than a sheep-walk. 

Peter was thinking hard. 

Boddaert, according to the doctors, had met his 
end between four and five that morning. Bousquet. 
he knew, had been out before breakfast ; he had said 
so at that meal, and had commented on the beauty 
of the morning. But there had seemed nothing un¬ 
usual in his manner ; he was indeed more cheerful 
than usual. The whole idea was utterly absurd. He 
didn't know Boddaert ; he was genuinely surprised 
to hear about his death—at least, it seemed so to 
Peter—but then it was Bousquet who had heard the 
news by phone from the inspector, and Peter had not 
been there to see its first effect on him. 

Peter was alarmed to find himself thus even for a 
moment suspecting Osyth’s brother, and he hurried 
to get abreast of Vale to find just what he had 
meant by his reference to the picture. 

‘ Never mind Bousquet for the moment, w<^ 
Vale’s reply ; ‘ he is not the only suspect, if you don't 
mind me calling him so. Let us for a moment forget 
Boddaert’s death, while I run over my investiga¬ 
tions and where they had led me to before I heard 

of it. , 

' As you know, I went to London for the week-end. 

You have shown, by the way. an entire lack of interest 
as to how I enjoyed my little jaunt. I assure you. 
Peter, London wears quite a different air when you 
visit it. like I did, as a coxmtry cousin, just for a week¬ 
end, from the air it wears when one lives impnsoned 
there for a few months. One perceives the gayness of it. 
the hustle and bustle of life there ; and one mhales 
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with a more appreciative nostril its peculiarly pleasant 
odour of petrol and people.’ 

' Yes, I know,’ said Peter testily ; ‘ but what did 
you do there ? I’ve been anxious to hear all the mom- , 
ing, but this is the very first opportunity ; and do be 
serious, Vale—never mind the smell of London—did 
you trace the telegram ? 

' You are a hard taskmaster. Instead of letting me 
describe how I arrived in London chewing a straw, 
and how I sowed one little wild oat—it was an oaten 
straw—by going to a dance in a very Bohemian studio 
in Chelsea, you insist on my giving a business report. 
Well, then, I acquiesce, but I shall compel you to 
listen afte^^vards to how I danced the tango with an 
artist’s model.’ 

‘Artist’s model! Where the deuce did you go, 
jazzing—and when did you, of all people, acquire the 
intricacies of the tango ? ’ 

‘ Ah, I see I've interested you ; but I in my turn will 
insist on the business side of my visit now. I did 
trace the telegram—and I did not. That is to say, 

I traced it to an office where it was most probably 
received by a man of the name of Marshall—Marshall, 
note you, Peter I—but I did not find Mr. Marshall, or 
whether he actually received the telegram or some one 
else.' 

‘ Marshall! But isn’t that the name of the fellow who 
runs Freedman’s office ? ’ 

‘ Curiously enough it is.* And Vale described how 
the shipping house of Augustus Nimmo & Co. was 
conducted. 

‘ Marshall is a pretty common name, Peter, and the 
clerk who described the man in charge at Nimmo’s 
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was rather vague ; but as far as his description went 
it would fit the gentleman at Freedman’s. But I 
come armed with yet another startling bit of news. 
Roscoe was the solicitor who defended Charles Gilgrass 
in Bombay ! A fact he did not mention at our first 
interview. Wlicther Scott knows this or not is a 
question ; but he and Roscoe were pretty frequently 
together last week, and it would have been senseless 
for Roscoe to withhold the information from 
him.' 

Peter groaned. ‘ The complications of this case 
are getting quite beyond me—is Roscoe the latest 
suspect ? ' 

‘ Treat me gently with your sarcasm, Peter ; no. 
Roscoe is not the latest suspect. Marshall is the 
latest. Roscoe was one of the earliest suspects! 
In fact. I went to London chiefly to make inquiries 
about the lawyer. Did it occur to you, Peter, when 
we met him in the Gilgrasses house the morning we 
arrived here, that he must have travelled up from 
Lx>ndon on the same train as we did ? ' 

‘ It did not ; but I suppose he must, to have got 
in at that time. He said he’d just arrived, didn't 

he ? ' 

' Yes ; he said he had gone to the police station in 
Shepford. and had been sent on to Brackenridge ; 
which would account for his arrival at the house at 
the time he did—that, and the possibiUty that he 
travelled by tram, while we came up in Bousquet s 


motor.' liner 

' Well, there was nothing suspicious in traveiimg 

by that train, was there, although it was so da^ed 

early leaving King's Cross ? 


O' 
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‘ Nothing suspicious in travelling by it—no, but 
something very suspicious in not travelling by it and 
making people think he did ! 

‘ Roscoe was not on that early train. I'm certain 
of that. You remember when we changed at Doncaster 
at 6 a.m. and waited for the connexion ?—besides our¬ 
selves only seven people boarded that train. A man 
and his wife and their little girl, a railway employee, 
and three other men, none of whom was Roscoe. I 
was sufficiently observant of our few fellow-passengers 
to be quite certain of that. When Roscoe said he had 
come that morning from London, I looked at him 
closely to make sure I had not seen him on the plat¬ 
form ; I was certain at once I had not. He was 
lying. For some reason he wished us to think he had 
come by that train. 

‘ Notice that the inspector never said we were from 
London that morning, and even if he had, Roscoe 
could, in nine cases out of ten, have relied on the train 
being full enough to prevent our knowing he had not 
come by it.’ 

‘ Then you think Roscoe is the wanted man ? ’ 

‘ Don’t jump to conclusions, Peter. Roscoe may 
have had several reasons, not connected with the 
crimes, for wishing us to think he had come thus 
early-’ 

* I can’t think of any,’ said Peter. 

Vale laughed. * Anyhow, don’t condemn him off¬ 
hand. His connexion with Charles Gilgrass in India 
is, of course, highly suspicious ; but in his favour 
is the murder of Boddaert. I left Roscoe's office last 
night to catch the last train back to Shepford. Roscoe 
did not travel on that train, for again I scrutinized 
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carefully all the passengers who changed at Doncaster. 
Boddaert was murdered at four or five this morning ; 
Roscoe couldn’t have got here by train in time to 
kill him—therefore, if Roscoe did kill the Gilgrasscs, 
we must look for another man for the murder of 
Boddaert. But I am of the opinion that the three 
crimes are the work of one man. of whom Boddaert 
was the accomplice in two and the victim in the third. 

' But it would be possible for Roscoe to have got 

here during the night by car.’ 

'True, and in order to make quite certain of his 
alibi, as soon as I heard the news this morning I wired 
Shine at the Yard to find out if Roscoe was at his 

ofBce ; when we get back to “ The Three Bells I expect 

his reply will be waiting. But there are difficulties in 
the way of the car theory. It would take seven hours 
from London by day, probably at least nine by night. 
If he left immediately after I parted from him, at 
seven o'clock, he would just be able to reach here by 
four this morning ; then he had to get to the Crag, 
which he couldn’t do by motor except by passing the 
keeper’s cottage — which you may be certain he 
didn't. No, Roscoe's alibi for Boddaerfs niurder 
is almost unassailable, Peter — and if he didn 
murder the geologist, my view is he didn't murder 

the Gilgrasses.’ , 

The path they were following ran by the edge of a 

quarry which had been carved out of the hiU. It had 
long ceased to be worked, and already the 
stone was taking on a weather-beaten aspect. Above 
it. and crowning the hill, was a cairn of stones agamst 

the sky. , « • i * 

‘ Curious how many of these moorland heights 
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are topped by an extra little peak of stones, as if man 
was dissatisfied with Nature as a mountain builder. 
These cairns are very ancient, I beUeve, and may 
have had some religious significance to the Celts, or 
whoever the people were who threw them up.’ 

‘ Celts in all probability,’ said Peter ; ' they seemed 
to be a people especially fond of waste places 
for their monuments — witness Stonehenge and 
Carnac ! ’ 

' Ah. I think I recognize our whereabouts now. I 
saw this particular cairn when out on my fruitless 
search with Siriith, but we did not get anything like 
as near to it as this. The path evidently leads to the 
moor road. Of course, any one who knew the lie of 
the land could probably get to Crag Wood in a much 
shorter time by cutting across the heather, though 
this path runs fairly straight.’ 

From the quarry the path became a green-covered 
cart-track, do^vn which, fifty or more years before, the 
stone from the hillside had been drawn. 

‘ Yes,' said Vale, ' this is, I feel sure, the track I had 
commenced to explore when Smith protested in the 
interests of your car.’ 

" And thank Heaven he did,' said Peter, his outraged 
expression fixed on the stony ruts of which the roadway 
was composed. ' Ever since I heard of you taking a 
Ford from IspahcUi to Baku, Vale, I’ve distrusted you 
with a car.' 

Vale laughed. ‘ That was an epic journey—as you 
book-reviewers say—and a track like this would have 
been considered top-hole, the place for a little scorching.' 

‘ Hello ! ’ said Peter, interrupting him, ‘ there’s a 
damsel on the sky-line.* 
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Vale, who, while they were walking, was continually 
examining the road, lifted his eyes. 

Coming towards them, just over the brow of heather 
up which the track pushed, was a girl. 

' Isn’t it Osyth Bousquet ? ' said Vale. 

‘ The deuce it is I ’ 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE PAINT-BRUSHES 

O SYTH recognized them at some distance and 
waved, and a few minutes later they met. 

‘ Fancy meeting you on these inhospitable 
uplands/ said Peter. 

‘ They aren’t really inhospitable, Peter; you’ve 
got to take them for what they are, wild and rugged, 
and love them for it. I often find them most hospit¬ 
able ; they take all troublesome thoughts clean away 
and just make you glory in their \vide sweeps and 
their myriad colours. To me the moors have all the 
changing charms of the sea, without its treachery. 
The sea is always a strange thing. It is not our 
element; it only tolerates us ; but the moors are land 
in its first natural state—imcivilized if you will, but 
somehow like what we call a “ Nature’s gentleman," 
full of rough chivalry and a desire to please. You 
know you southerners, with your talk of the " great 
hills of the south countree," don’t know what a great 
hill is, and when you get up here among the curlews 
and grouse and heather, you miss the refined sweep of 
your downs, and so you call our mountain moors bare 
and inhospitable.* 

Peter laughed. 

‘ Really, Os 5 rth, you ought to become a north-country 
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poet, and show our Bellocs and Kiplings that their 
Sussex is a Dutch garden, not a county.' 

If I were a writer, nothing would please me more ; 
but I'm not, I'm a teacher of drawing—and that 
reminds me of what I’m here for. Philip left a handful 
of brushes and things in the quarry there yesterday—he 
was painting the cairn.' 

I thought it looked very nice in its natural 
stony grey, without being painted,’ ventured Peter. 

Really. Mr. Vale, can you tolerate Peter's special 
form of humour ? ' 

‘ I can't and don't.’ 

Humour apart-' began Peter. 

More than apart—quite absent,' interrupted Osyth. 

I was about to suggest we retrieved the missing 
implements, and then perhaps we may have your 
company back home.' 

They found the brushes without much trouble on 
the bare ground of the quarry. 

' Don't think I am in the habit of walking three 
miles to find things Philip has forgotten,' said the girl. 

If I encouraged him thus, he’d become quite hope¬ 
less ; but I told Ivim I was walking out this way, and 
he asked me to get the brushes if I went as far as the 
quarry. As it is, I’m afraid I’m spoiling him terribly 
while I’m housekeeping for him ; poor Hilda will have 
his education in punctuality for meals and everytliing 
else to start all over again, when she comes back.’ 

‘ Your brother does a good deal of landscape paint¬ 
ing around here, then ? ' said Vale. 

Peter glanced at him furtively. One thing he hated 
the thought of: Vale playing the policeman and 
questioning Osyth about her brother. 
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' He has made a special study of this distriff, Mr. 
Vale, and I think he is getting his name fairly well 
established now. He ought to be good at this sort 
of country if he is going to be good at anything—he 
knows it like a book. You see. we were bom and 
brought up over the moors there in Symondsdale.' 

' Indeed ! ’ said Vale. ‘ I had the idea you were 

Cockneys, like Peter here.' 

Osyth’s expression showed a disdain possible only in 
youth. She tossed her hatless curls. ' Cockneys ! We 
are the moorland breed for generations back ; that's 
why I love the moors as you two poor city mice never 

can. 

'Our progenitors — that’s the word, isn't it, 
Peter ?—^—' 

‘ Sounds good,' acquiesced Peter. 

‘_They've farmed their one acre and three cows— 

or rather milked their cows—for centuries in Symonds¬ 
dale. And our proudest family memory, about which 
we have " swanked *' for three generations, is that 
Turner—our greatest English painter—stayed with our 
great-grandparents while he was painting in the dales. 
I think we heard the story so often that Philip and I 
were driven to art by this persistent example. Turner 
had become a sort of mythical deity in our house. 
Philip nearly broke father’s heart after his first term 
at the Art School by saying Ruslan's praise of Turner 
must be taken with a grain of salt.’ 

They chattered thus together the three miles of the 
way home. Vale, who was very sensitive to atmo¬ 
spheres, felt all along that Osyth was on her guard 
against him, and in this surmise he was correct. The 
girl, with a woman’s intuition, had fathomed in Peter’s 
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evasive answers during the last few days that Vale was 
suspicious of her brother. Peter himself, acutely 
apprehensive of Vale's attitude to Bousquet, had only 
communicated his trepidation by his clumsy attempts 
to hide it; and much as she had taken to Peter’s 
pleasant, tliin-faced friend, the least breath of an¬ 
tagonism to her brother Philip was a blow to her. 

When they arrived at the inn. Vale excused himself, 
while Peter accompanied Osyth through the wood 
to the house. 

Peter was blissfully unconscious that Osyth had 
any fears for her brother. He felt quite sure he had 
dexterously removed all her misgivings. Indeed, 
until this latest event of Boddaert's death, he was so 
decided that the geologist was the wanted man that 
his own qualms had practically vanished. 

When the house was reached, Osyth left Peter with 
her brother in the garage, and went upstairs to try 
and calm her complexion, which the moorland breezes 
had heightened rather more than she thought becoming. 

As she sat before her dressing-table her mind, much 
to her annoyance, was full of Peter ; it had been 
rather too occupied with Peter for several days. She 
liked Peter, he was so frank, still so boyish, so full of 
fun, and yet so easily serious—too easily. He took her 
too seriously, she mused ; she didn't want to be taken 
seriously—not yet. 

His shy attention she found very fascinating—and 
the way he wanted her to share his enthusiasms. She 
felt years older than he, although she was four years 
younger. He had just discovered the Russian 
novelists and was full of his discovery. Yes, Peter 
was the sort who would be making such finds all 
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through life. It seemed funny to tlrink he had served 
three years in the Army through the brunt of the 
fighting. How little difference it seemed to make ! 
But that was so with such a lot of men. And here 
she was. as she thought, at twenty-three, with no new 
discoveries to make ; perhaps one had these phases— 
as one got older one’s enthusiasms returned. 

Yes, she hked Peter, and she had seen sufficient 
signs of devotion from him during his stay, and par¬ 
ticularly during the few hours they had spent alone 
together rambling through the woods and over the 
moors, to make her know that he only wanted the 
courage and the opportunity to declare his love. 

She liked him—perhaps she loved him ? Tlie thought 
that he might after all be only philandering—which 
thought usually came hot-foot on her moments of 
confidence in his devotion—made her so miserable, 
that she could have no doubt about her true feeUngs, 
when she really faced them. 

But Osyth hated the thought of being ‘ tied up '—as 
she called it—yet. She wanted to enjoy her new job 
for at least a year. Yes, that was an enthusiasm she 
retained ; she liked the work, she |iked the freedom, 
she liked to feel she was earning her own living. She 
must keep Peter at bay a little yet. 

Besides, there was all the horrid business of the 
murders : that Mr. Vale—did he think Philip had 
committed these crimes ? The idea was preposterous ; 
but then people didn't know Philip eis she did; there 
was such a thing as a man being psychologically 
incapable of murder. Why, Phil didn’t look as if he 
could kill a spider. Of course he had a temper, but 
people might kill in rage who would never plan a 
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hideous crime in cold blood. She %vished she could 
see beyond those grey eyes of Mr. Vale’s. He looked 
as if notliing would escape him. 

What was behind this new tragedy that had come to 
Brackenridgc ? Peter and Mr. Vale had been in¬ 
vestigating in the Crag Wood, she knew ; yet she hated 
so much to bring the sordid business into their con¬ 
versation on the moor, that she had never mentioned it. 
Nor had they ! Why ? Would they think it strange 
she had asked no questions ? 

Did Mr. Vale suspect Phil in this ? Was that 
why he had not mentioned the geologist's death ? 
And, good heavens ! she had told them Phil had been 
up there at the quarry not far from the Crag Wood 
yesterday ! Her half-formed fears of the last few 
days rushed upon her. She felt panicky. Her 
brother was in danger; she must warn him. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


VALE EXPLAINS A LITTLE 

W HILE having his lunch at the inn. Vale 
received the expected telegram from Chief- 
Inspector Shine. It seemed only to corro¬ 
borate his own conclusions. Roscoe had come down 
to his office that morning at 11.30 a.m.—later than 
his usual time—but he had rung up the girl clerk from 
home at 9 a.m. to say he would not be there until after 
eleven o’clock, a client having called at his home. 
Vale gathered from the lengthy telegram that discreet 
inquiries had been made at Mr. Roscoe's office about 
10.30. The girl had told the inquirer of the message, 
and later the lawyer’s arrival at 11.30 had been 
witnessed by a man watching the office. 

Though he gave no signs outwardly, Vale was not a 
little dashed to 6nd Roscoe’s alibi so unassailable. 
On his suspicions of the lawyer, started by the lie 
about the train, and, it seemed, supported by several 
subsequent incidents and circumstances, he had formed 
a theory of the crimes into which the death of 
Boddaert would fit naturally—as also would much 
important information he had gathered at the Yard. 
But Roscoe’s alibi was complete. Could it be Boddaert 
had indeed committed suicide ? No, the evidence 
was overwhelmingly against that. 
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There was Marshall too ; if he was the Marshall of 
the London shipping office, he had made a new side 
to this already polygonous case. 

He folded his napkin and went into the room where 
the piano was. It was an unusually good instrument 
to find in a country inn ; but then ' The Three Bells 

was an unusually good inn. 

He began to play snatches of things, but gave it 
up in a few minutes ; he found it impossible to get 
his mind off the case. 

Peter found him, half an hour later, with a map 
of the Brackenridge district spread out on his 
knees and a railway guide open on the table at Ixis 

elbow. 

‘ You must be a great nuisance around the Bousquet 
household, Peter. I expected you back here for 
lunch ; didn't quite see how Miss Osyth could be 
wandering over the moors and preparing a meal for a 

hungry ruffian like yourself.’ 

‘ They’ve got a competent cook-maid,' said Peter. 

rather gruffly and not very truthfully. 

‘ Mr. Philip in to lunch ? ' 

‘ Oh. damn PhiUp 1 Look here. Vale, you seem to 
be quite obsessed with Bousquet. If you think him 
guilty, or if you suspect him at all. isn't it the honest 
thing to give him a chance to explain ? ’ 

‘ The time will soon come for him to explain. 

* Vale, you are the limit. Isn't there enough 
mystery and worry about this business without 
spreading an extra little fog of your own ? As far as 
this last tragedy is concerned you can eliminate 
Philip: he knows nothing about it, that I m 
sure.' 
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' Let us hope so, anyhow,’ answered Vale. * Mean¬ 
while, we'll go down to Shepford, where friend Smith is 
kicking his heels. I want to send him back to London ; 
I’ve got a bit of detective work for him to do there 
which he will find pleasanter than these nightly vigils 
at the tailor’s.' 

Tliey took the Sunbeam into Shepford, but before 
making for Smith’s hotel called at the tailor's office 
opposite Freedman’s. They found Roper in a state 
of great excitement. The safe had been removed 
twenty minutes before. 

He had rung up ‘ The Three Bells ’ as soon as he had 
noticed what was going on opposite, but found Vale 
had left. 

‘ Yes, sir, just taking my lunch, I was ; happened 
to be in the little room yonder, mashing my tea, so 
I didn’t notice the lorry drive up ; but when I got 
back here—don't suppose I was gone ten minutes— 
I noticed the motor drawn up. But I didn't think 
anything of it ; they often parks cars and things down 
here, being quiet like, but near to the centre of the town. 
And then, lo ! and be'old ! four fellows come staggering 
out of Freedman's place with a little safe, just such 
as you described, sir. I picks up the telephone 
right away and gets through to your number quite 
remarkably quick; but you was just gone, they 
said.' 

‘ Was there no name on the lorry ? ' said Vale, when 
he could get a word edgeways in the excited little 
man's speech. 

' No, sir, but knowing how particular you was that 
that there safe shouldn’t get away right out of your 
sight, I bounces down that staircase as quick as I 
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could go, and was out and across the street before you 
could say Jack Robinson.' 

Vale looked alarmed. ‘ I hope you didn’t make 
them suspect they were being watched ? 

Roper looked as cunning as lus faded eyes and 
ragged moustache would let him. ' Not on your life. 
I walked up to the chaps friendly Uke, “ Not much of 
a load for a two-ton motor,” says I ; ” are j'ou going 
far ? ” ” What the 'ell's it got to do with you ? 

says Freedman—or whatever he calls 'imsclf—who wiis 
standing by watching 'em get the safe on. I felt a bit 
damped at this, but I watched ’em get it on. Then 
Freedman—or whatever the chap's name is—went 
back into his office. So I tackles the driver then—nice 
and affable ’e was. ” I’m wanting some goods shifted 
to-morrow,” I said, ” could you tell me the name of 
your firm ? ” ” Certainly,” says 'e, and 'ands me out 

this card.’ 

And the tailor produced with a flourish the paste¬ 
board from his pocket. 

Vale took it. The name it bore was Firth & Green, 
Transport Agents. Safe and Piano removing a 
Speciality, and a Shepford address. 

The tailor watched Vale with some anxiety, but the 
detective's expression gave no hint whether he was 
pleased or not ; but his words quickly put Roper at 
his ease. 

‘ Very good. You couldn't have done better. We 
shall undoubtedly be able to trace the safe by this 
address. I am very pleased, Mr. Roper, you handled 
this matter as well as you did ; and your help has been 
of great assistance. I may want you as a witness in 
a police court to the removal of this safe.' 
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The tailor looked alarmed, but the crackle of paper, 
as Vale drew out a bank-note, quickly banished any 

protest he was about to make. 

' I shall be only too pleased to assist you further 
in any way, sir ; and I am sure it is very kind of you— 
this money—it’s quite a godsend to me business has 
been that slack lately.' 

' Well, I hope it bucks up for you quickly. Come 
along. Peter, we must be getting away. You'll hear 
later from me, Mr. Roper. Good-day.’ 

' Good-day, sir, and many thanks.' 

Outside, Vale led the way to Smith’s hotel. * We'U 
break the glad news to your man before we go any 
further,’ said he. 

Smith was in his room getting over his night’s vigil, 
and they invaded his privacy. 

His sleepy face expressed unbounded delight when 
he heard the safe had been removed, but he en¬ 
deavoured to suppress his joy as much as possible, 
being as yet in the dark as to Vale’s feelings on the 
matter. 

Vale explained that he wanted him to return to 
London that afternoon and make a call on the follow¬ 
ing day at the offices of Augustus Nimmo & Co., and 
to continue calling daily imtil he got a sight of the man 
in charge. 

‘ I have reason to believe,’ said Vale, ‘ that you will 
find Marshall, from Freedman's office here, is the man 
who runs the office of the shipping firm.’ 

Smith's interest was immediately roused. 

* Marshall! You don’t say so, Mr. Vale ; but then 
will it be wise for me to show myself ? He knows I’ve 
been hanging roimd here. I’ve often spoken to him 
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in the pub near his office—though, as I told you. got 
no change out of him—he’s sure to recognize me. Er, 
what about a disguise ? ’ he suggested, wnth a tenta¬ 
tive eagerness. 

Vale could hardly suppress a smile. 

' I did a bit of amateur theatricals in the Army, as 
Mr. May will tell you.' 

‘ I'm sorry to disappoint you,’ said Vale. ‘ but part 
of my scheme is that he should recognize you.' 

‘ But he’ll bolt,’ said the o\itraged Smith. 

' Exactly ; there will be some one on the watch 
to track him to his bolt-hole. You'll do as I 
suggest ? ' 

‘ Certainly,' said the mystified Smith. He wasn't 
sure that he approved of these methods, but what 
Mr. Vale said, went. 

‘ Well, here's your fare back to town, and a little 
extra to keep you happy there. Come on, Peter, I 
want to call on the inspector.’ 

In a few minutes they had entered Insp>ector Scott s 
office. 

Scott greeted them brightly and found them chairs. 

' I was hoping you would drop in. I’ve got rather 
an important bit of news. The revolver found on 
the body of Boddaert this morning has been identified 
by the housekeeper as the one kept in Gilgrass s desk 
drawer ; Mr. Bousquet also says he's pretty certain 
it is the same, as he had often examined it at the 
Gilgrasses'. But he also says he never saw it loaded, 
and he doesn't think John Gilgrass possessed any 
cartridges. That's rather funny, because, as you know, 
we found four chambers loaded and two empty shells 
in the others.’ 
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‘ Does the calibre correspond with the bullet John 
Gilgrass was shot with ? ’ queried Vale. 

‘ Yes, the calibre corresponds all right ; but there’s 
a rather funny point about that. I took the gun 
round to a gunsmith in the town here—a very reliable 
chap who knows his job—also the bullet extracted 
from Jolin Gilgrass’s body. Now the gunsmith says 
the bullet was never fired from either of the empty 
shells ; it is a different make altogether.’ 

Vale was listening intently, tapping lightly with 
his fingers on his knees, and nodding slightly as the 
inspector spoke. He remained silent for a moment 
when the inspector had finished. When he spoke the 
wrinkles between his eyebrows had smoothed out. 

‘ John Gilgrass’s murderer had probably found the 
pistol in the drawer before he was interrupted ; and 
possibly, hearing John coming down the stairs, slipped 
it into his pocket — unloaded, as it generally was. 
There seems no reason why it should have been loaded 
that night, unless of course Charles had loaded it and 
taken it down to the line, and the murderer took it from 
him there. But I’m inclined to think Charles went 
unarmed to meet his death. No, it seems to me John 
was shot by the murderer's own pistol, which hap¬ 
pened to be the same calibre as the one in the drawer. 
The murderer took Gilgrass's pistol away in order to 
throw the blame on to Charles, Later, as he finds his 
accomplice in danger of arrest and possibly turning 
King’s evidence, he fills up the Gilgrass pistol with 
four whole and two empty cartridges, kills him in the 
Crag Wood, and puts the pistol in his pocket, hoping 
that it will be sufficient evidence to prove him guilty 
of the Gilgrass murders and of suicide/ 
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But why two empty cartridges ? There was only 
one shot fired at John Gilgrass—and Charles was sand¬ 
bagged.' 

Tlic other shot was fired at me,' said Vale. 

Eh ! ’ gasped the inspector. 

Vale told him of the attack on him in the wood. 

But why the devil didn't you tell me of this 
before ? ' said Scott angrily. 

I purposely told no one, inspector, Ijecaiise I did 
not want the matter to be referred to in any way by 
any one. I had strong reasons at the time for sus¬ 
pecting either Bousquet, or the solicitor, Koscoe. or 
the geologist, Boddaert, of this attack—and to be 
quite candid, inspector, I knew you would be bound 
to institiite inquiries if I reported the matter. And I 
did not want inquiries at that juncture ; obviously 
they would have precipitated matters ; you can’t start 
querying men as to their whereabouts after a shooting 
incident without putting the “ wind up ” them.’ 

The explanation, though sound enough, would not 
have mollified the inspector, had not the reference to 
Roscoc startled him into a host of incredulous 
questions. 

'You suspected Roscoe ? But why him — where 
does he come in ? Roscoe ? It's too absurd.’ 

Vale explained how Roscoe had left the inn ten 
minutes before the attack was made on him. 

Scott shook his head almost savagely. ' You 
should have reported this to me at the time.' 

Vale reminded him how they had agreed to pursue 
their separate inquiries until they had come to a 
definite conclusion. 

‘ Quite so, quite so; but attempted murder, Mr. 
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Vale, surely I ought to have been informed. But 
you are quite wrong about Roscoe—quite.’ 

‘ As things have turned out, it seems I was,’ agreed 
Vale. ‘ But, inspector, I’ve a good deal to tell you of 
this case, and as Boddaert’s death opens a new aspect, 
it is only fair you should know all I know, now— 
although I can't pretend I have come to the definite 
conclusion we agreed to work to independently.’ 

‘ I shall certainly welcome any information you 
have,’ said Scott rather distantly. ‘ I don’t mind 
telling you our Chief here has been giving me a blowing 
up this morning. He wants results in the Gilgrass 
case, and pretty quickly.' 

Vale looked sympathetic. ' We are not far from 
the solution, I hope ; but I’ll sketch the case from my 
point of view.’ And he made a rapid review of his 
conclusions. 

First he told of Roscoe's lie about the train he had 
arrived by, and his association with Charles Gilgrass 
in the Indian trial; then went on to tell of his discovery 
of Freedman’s, and the watching of that of&ce; the 
disappearance of the safe that morning, the finding 
of Boddaert at Seaborough, and the tracing of the 
telegram ; his suspicions of Marshall ; and finally, 
Roscoe’s alibi in connexion \vith Boddaert's death. 

The inspector made several startled interruptions, 
but Vale silenced him until he had completed his 
statement. 

Peter listened anxiously, and when Vale had 
finished speaking, breathed a sigh of relief. Not once 
had Philip Bousquet’s name been mentioned ! Though 
the summary of the case left him quite in the dark as 
to where the solution was to come from, Peter, whose 
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apprehension for Bousquet’s safety had been acute for 
days, felt hugely relieved to find him omitted entirely 
from Vale's summary of the case. His satisfaction 
was short-lived, though; for after Scott had questioned 
Vale minutely on almost every point of his stor>', and 
taken copious notes, he leaned back in his swing- 
chair, laid down his pen on his desk, across which he 
faced them, and began : 

Well, Mr, Vale, having regard to our arrangement 
at the beginning of this case, it is, I suppose, very 
good of you to put all this information before me now, 
although it seems to me if I’d had it a bit sooner, things 
might have been very different—especially for the 
unfortunate Boddaert, However, that’s something no 
one can say. I’m a bit of a fatalist—what has to be, 
has to be; and as you've given me your results, it’s 
only fair I should put my cards on the table too. It's 
not a fistful like yours ; but I'm wondering if it isn't a 
master-hand for all that. I have information that 
Mr. Bousquet was seen coming from the direction of 
the Dirk Wood very early, the morning after the 
Gilgrass murders ! ' 

The inspector cast a shrewd glance, not unmixed 
with triumph, from one to the other of his listeners. 
If he was expecting surprise and consternation, he 
found neither in Vale's impassive countenance, but he 
certainly found consternation in Peter’s. 

But ^fore May could speak. Vale rushed into the 
breach. 

‘ I was aware that Bousquet was out in the early 
morning,' said he, * but he frequently is; I found 
no reason to connect his morning stroll with the 
crime.* 
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‘ Somebody does.’ said Scott grimly; ' look at that! ’ 
and he passed to Vale an octavo sheet of azure-laid 
note-paper, on which Vale read the following . 

' Mr. Bousquet was out all night the night of the 
Gilgi'ass murders.— Justice.’ 

Peter, who had risen and stood behind Vale to read 
the paper, felt his heart sink into his boots. 

' We’ve tried to verify the fact,' said the inspector. 

• A man living near “ The Three Bells ” saw him coming 
down the road early that morning. Of course, that 
doesn’t prove he was out all night, and we are 
naturally wary of anonymous letters ; but with this 
will business as a possible motive, it rather opens up 
a speculation. Before you gave me your story I had 
made up my mind to detain Bousquet pending an 
explanation of his whereabouts that night. I dislike 
acting on such a letter as this, and, of course, wouldn't 
have considered it if corroborative evidence hadn’t 
been forthcoming.’ 

‘ Have you the envelope this came in ?—I suppose 
it came through the post.' 

' Posted early this morning in Symondstown, as 
you will see,' said the inspector, handing over an 
envelope to Vale. 

' Symondstown ! ’ said ^ Vale ; ‘ that is very 

interesting.’ 

* I found it here when I returned from our investiga¬ 
tion of Boddaert’s death this morning. By a stroke 
of luck, an hour or two later one of my men tumbled 
on the fellow who had seen Bousquet that morning. 
Of course he knew where to inquire, if Bousquet had 
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come past “ The Three Bells ” ; the cottager next 
door told him, as I have explained.' 

Vale was examining the note and the envelope 
intently while the inspector was speaking. 

‘ Of course the writing is obviously disguised,' said 
Scott. 

' So shaky,’ Scud Vale, ‘ it has almost certainly been 
written with the left hand, by some one quite unused 
to writing with that hand too. You see, nearly 
every letter is formed separately. The post-mark is 
8.30 a.m., Syraondstown, to-day's date. Of course it 
may have been posted last night after tlie last post 
was collected. What time is the last post collected 
there ? Can you tell me ? * 

’ Probably eight o'clock ; but I will make sure.’ 

The inspector rang the bell and instructed the 
constable who appeared to ring up the post office 
at Symondstown to find out the time of their latest 
collection. 

‘ Well, inspector, what are you going to do ? Do you 
still intend to arrest Bousquet ? ’’said Vale, when the 
constable had gone. 

’ I didn't intend to arrest him. I can’t charge him 
on such feeble evidence ; but I must, of course, tackle 
him on his movements that night.’ 

Vale sucked at his unlit pipe thoughtfully for a 
moment or two. 

* He won't run away, anyhow, and you can keep 
him imder surveillance ; but you would oblige me a 
good deal if you don't approach him until to-morrow. 
Give me time to trace the safe from Freedman s and 
follow up a few other avenues.’ 

' I don’t mind that/ answered Scott; ' I'm not too 

13 
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happy about that letter. I've got inquiries afoot in 
SymondstowTi. I would as soon wait a day myself 
before acting on it.' 

' Good ! that will suit me.' 

The constable entered at this point and confirmed 
the inspector’s surmise. The last post was collected 
in Symondstown about 8 p.m. 

As Vale stood up to go, the inspector asked him 
about the boat which Boddaert had boarded at Sea- 
borough. 

' That's fixed,’ said Vale. ‘ I’ve got all the coast 
towns on the look-out for her ; I did it through the 
Yard. As a matter of fact, inspector, I’ve got the 
official job of watching the case for the Yard, where- 
ever it outsteps your sphere ; but I want to co-operate 
with you, and except with your permission, I have, 
of course, no status in your district.’ 

‘ I shall be very glad of your help, Mr. Vale. Tm 
out to have this matter solved, and I vastly prefer to 
have your assistance than any one they would send 
up from London. I know I can rely on you to see 
the papers aren't singing with headlines about the 
Yard being called in. We have our pride, you know, 
we provincials ; and, if I may say so, some of us have 
our ambitions—and one of mine is a Chief Constable’s 
job some day.' 

‘ We’ll see this through together, inspector; and if 
I've any pull anywhere—I don’t say I have—but if 
my recommendation goes for anything, you may rely 
on me to put a word in, whenever you apply.’ 

' Thanks ; it’s very good of you.’ 

' Not a bit. Now you might go ahead doing all 
you can in the tracing of the writer of this letter. 
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Leave the safe business to me, for the time ; it can't 
be taken out of the country, and I don’t tliink it will 
require much tracing. I can give you a tip as to its 
contents. You remember the affair at York—a 
month ago—the jeweller's shop ? And that at Liver¬ 
pool a few w'eeks before that ? 

The inspector started up in surprise. 

‘ Not those shop jobs-’ 

‘ Yes. Now j'ou know why the Yard w'ant the 
case watched. It goes beyond Shepford, you see.’ 

‘ Phew-’ Understanding dawned on Scott’s face. 

' Then Gilgrass and Boddaert—and the boat-’ 

* Exactly—I'll leave 3'ou to piece it together. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE SAFE 

P ETER, full of questions, was bundled off to get 
his Sunbeam out of the garage, while Vale 
went round to the offices of the transport 
company who had moved the safe. 

He found the firm, and on explaining he was from 
the police headquarters, had no difficulty in getting 
the address where the safe had been delivered that 
morning. The men had just returned ; and the 
manager brought up the foreman who had been in 
charge. 

The job was to all appearances a straightforward 
one. The safe had been delivered, according to 
instructions from Marshall of Freedman's, at the 
White Lion Hotel in Symondstown—which town lay 
some fifteen miles from Shepford over the hills in 
Symondsdale. The safe had evidently been expected 
at the * White Lion,’ and they had been instructed to 
leave it in one of the outhouses. 

‘ Funny place to leave it, like, as we usually 
take ’em right in where they are going to remain. 
But the landlord said it had to be left there,’ said 
the foreman. 

Vale thanked the man and the manager; the latter 
was very curious as to the reason of the inquiries, but 
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said the charges had been paid by Freedman’s in 
advance. Vale left him no wiser, and went out to 
join Peter, who by then had arriv’ed with the car. 

‘ Wliere to ? ' asked Peter. 

‘ Symondsto\\Ti,' replied the detective. The police¬ 
man on point duty pvit them on the right road, and 
in half an hour they were drisang up the main street 
of the little market town, which lay nestling among 
the high hills under the shadow of its ruined castle. 

Vale dismounted at the railway station, lea\nng 
Peter in the car, and was gone over half an hour, much 
to Peter's annoyance. 

Wlien he did return he asked Peter to find the W^iite 
Lion '—and gave no clue, in spite of his friend s 
questions, as to his business in the station. 

They found the inn at the top of the main street, 
opposite the old church—the correct and time- 

honoured place for an inn. 

‘ The White Lion ' of Symondstown was a fine, half- 
timbered, Tudor hostelry, and the motor traffic of 
the last few years had helped very much to revive its 

prosperity. 

The proprietor w’as rather a disappointment after 
the ancient glory of the inn's architecture, for although 
he bore the very English name of Robinson, his features 
proclaimed obviously his Semitic ancestry. 

Vale went straight to the subject of his visit. 

' I am from the police of Shepford,' said he. We 
have information you have had delivered here tliis 
morning a small safe.' 

The innkeeper looked alarmed at Vale's mention 
of the police. 

' That is quite true, sir; I trust there is nothing 
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wrong. I was asked to take charge of the safe for a 
few days until it was called for.’ 

‘ You still have it here ? ’ 

' Certainly ; it hasn’t been on my premises more 
than a few hours.’ 

‘ I’d like to see it. if I may.’ 

‘ By all means—but I hope there is nothing wrong.’ 

‘ Stolen property, we think ; but I can tell you that 
for certain if you can show it me.’ 

The innkeeper led them through a back door across 
a spacious yard into a stable, which faced the inn 
across the cobbles. 

Both Vale and Peter instantly recognized the safe 
as the one they had seen in Freedman’s. 

Vale pushed the long thin blade of his pocket-knife 
into the lock. 

‘ Still unopened. I think. Peter. Our little trick did 
its job. Well, landlord, that is undoubtedly the safe 
we are looking for. Will you give me particulars of 
how you came to receive it ? ’ 

‘ Just step across back into my room,' said mine 
host; ‘ I’ll show you the letter.’ 

They followed him into the cosy private parlour, 
where he produced a letter from his desk, and handed 
it to Vale. 

‘ I received that yesterday morning; it didn’t seem to 
me a very unusual request. We frequently have goods 
left here to be taken by carrier or the bus up the dale.' 

The letter was a plain, typewritten sheet—bearing 
at the top, typed like the rest, an address in Shepford, 
and signed ‘ W. Freedman.’ It read : 


* Please receive from carriers to-morrow, a small 
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safe, and oblige by storing for two or three days, until 
called for. Enclosed a pound note to cover charges. 

‘ Of course I hadn’t the slightest suspicion,’ said the 
landlord very anxiously, ‘ that I was being made the 
unwilling recipient of stolen property.’ 

‘ Oh, make your mind quite easy on that score, we 
do not suspect you in any way ; but you can give 
us some help, if you will.' 

‘ Anything—only too pleased ; but I do not want 
my house to get into the papers over this business, you 
will understand.’ 

‘ You need not be afraid of that. I simply want you 
to hold the safe here as instructed in this letter until 
it is called for. And when it is called for, to ring up 
the police station at Shepford. You are not to inter¬ 
fere in any way with the removal of the safe in all 
probability it will be a reputable firm of carriers who 
will come for it. I want you to find out where they 
are taking it, and then let us know at Shepford by 
phone straight away.’ 

The landlord’s curiosity had naturally been roused, 
but Vale put him off with a story about a theft at 
Shepford, and got his promise to follow out instructions 

and keep his own counsel in the matter. 

' It feels a long time since breakfast.' suggested 
Peter ; ' we seem to have got through the deuce of a 

morning. What is the time ? 

They were both surprised to find it was after three, 
but the landlord offered to put them on a good cold 
lunch ; and they sat down to beef and pickles, fruit 
salad, and biscuits and cheese, to which they did full 
justice. 
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‘ It wants a glass of beer to make it complete, but 
having introduced ourselves as guardians of the law, 
I presume we must keep the law,' said Peter. 

' I’m afraid so,' agreed Vale. 

Peter then delivered a tirade on the absurdity of 
closing hours, by which a man is compelled to be 
thirsty at specified times only. 

Vale, who had heard it all before, more than once, 
merely nodded in amused agreement, as he poured 
out Peter a glass of water. 

Back again in the car they decided to return to 
Brackenridge over the moor road, and the Sunbeam 
was soon eating up the miles of lovely dale. 

Peter was by no means satisfied with Vale’s arrange¬ 
ments with the landlord of ' The White Lion.’ 

' You’re risking losing that safe altogether, leaving 
it there ; and we’re still in the dark as to its contents.' 

‘ Are we, Peter ? I think I could make a pretty 
shrewd guess of what’s inside it.’ 

’ Well, make it, Vale; I’m all ears. I suppose it’s 
something valuable, very valuable, as three lives have 
been lost for it.' 

‘ I shouldn't blame the contents of the safe for the 
murders—not entirely.’ 

’ WeU, whatever is inside—and if you prefer to be 
mysterious I m hanged if I’ll question you—whatever 
it is, surely the best thing to do is to seize it while 
we have the chance. We could lift it into the dicky- 
seat and have it safe at the police offices in Shepford 
in less than an hour.’ 

’ Don’t you see, Peter, until we find the safe actually 
in the hands of the man we are after, we haven’t a 
scrap of evidence against him ? Don’t you see the 
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cleverness of the fellow ? He doesn't send it straight 
from Freedman’s to the boat at Seaborough, lie sends 
it to Symondstown, where it will be called for by 
another carrier. The first carrier doesn't know its 
real destination ; the second won't know where it 
has come from. Fortunately, we have .a pretty good 
idea where it's bound for—fortunately. I say—because 
if you hadn't happily fallen over poor Boddaert that 
day at Seaborough, we shouldn’t have known of the 
existence of the yacht.' 

‘ So you think it will be smuggled on to the 
Setadler’ 

‘ Almost certain. The Seeadler is at present in the 
port of Hull. I didn’t tell the inspector I knew this. 
I didn't want him rushing off there to arrest her crew, 
or interfere with her in any way. Before we board 
the Seeadler we want to be certain who her real owner 
is. 

‘ She was registered under Bodd.aert's name and 
belongs to Amsterdam. I got word this morning 
from the Yard that she was lying in Hull, with a 
crew of two Dutchmen.' 

* Dutchmen ! ' commented Peter, as he changed 
down into second to take the stiff climb up on to the 
moors, ‘ and Boddaert sounded like a Dutch name.' 

' It is. I found out quite a lot of interesting things 
about poor Boddaert, while I was up in town. In¬ 
spector Shine put an inquiry through to Amsterdam 
for me. You see, I suspected a Dutch side to this 
case as soon as you told me about the Seeadler. The 
report came just before I left. I got it over the phone 
at King's Cross Station. A man answering to the 
description of the geologist and bearing the same name. 
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had a working jeweller’s business in Amsterdam, and 
also owned a motor-yacht called the Steadier. He 
spent considerable periods away from Amsterdam, 
and was supposed to be travelling, buying stones. 
Of course that was ample information for me to have 
Boddaert the geologist detained, for if it was the same 
man—which seemed certain—then his masquerading 
as a geologist at Brackenridge needed some explana¬ 
tion. 

I returned from London, undecided whether or 
not to have him arrested. I was by no means satisfied 
he was the murderer. My chief argument against 
this was that while Boddaert was a tall man taking a 
nine boot—I had a look at his boots outside his door in 
the inn one night—the man who shot at me in the 
wood was much smaller.’ 

‘ But I thought you said you saw nothing, not even 
the flash of the pistol ? ' 

‘ True, but I found footprints; and, as further 
proof, the man who shot at me had climbed through 
a three-foot wire fence, as I found by threads of cloth 
left on the lower wire ; a tall man would have stridden 
over it, as I did. 

* Further, the brief sight I got of the man who 
stole the keys from the Gilgrasses' house was sufficient 
for me to see he was not so tall a man as Boddaert. 
Therefore, as I have said, I arrived back last night in 
some doubt as to how to act about the geologist. The 
poor fellow’s end solved that problem.’ 

‘ I'm still very much in the dark,’ said Peter. 
‘ What was Boddaert's connexion with the Gilgrasses ? 
Was Charles Gilgrass a crook of some sort ?—you said 
something about his past in India being a bit shady— 
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and was Boddaert the chap who received the stuff 
and got it across to Holland in his motor-yacht ? 

' You've got it, Peter. You liave, no doubt, seen 
the newspaper reports of the alarming number of 
daylight jewel robberies from shop windows up and 
down the country.' 

‘ Yes,’ said Peter, some idea of what Vale was 
going to say dawning upon him. 

* Well, I got a list of the dates of these crimes when 
I was at the Yard. There had been eight in the last 
three years ; six of them were committed by a man 
driving a Morris car, who broke the windows, snatched 
the trays of stones or whatever they were, and got clear 
awav every time. All these dates correspond to 
periods during which Charles Gilgrass was in England. 
He was proved to be the owner of a car used by two 
thieves for the same tyi>e of robbery over three years 
ago in Bombav'. He was acquitted—mainly through 
tlie cleverness of his lawyer, our friend Roscoe. 

' Two months ago, a big jeweller in a large provincial 
town was making a special show of diamonds, in¬ 
cluding a stone borrowed from a Hatton Garden 
diamond merchant, itself worth over £iS,ooo. At 
the busiest time of the day, in the busiest street in 
the town, a Morris car mounted the causeway ; the 
driver smashed the window with a large spanner, 
whipped up this valuable diamond and a tray of 
rings, and got clear away—a haul of over £20,000. 
The takings for the six robberies amounted to nearly 
£60,000. So you see the business was a paying 

* And you think Charles Gilgrass was the thief . 

‘ I do. That would account for where the money 
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came from to finance Freedman s. And Freedman’s 
may have been the bone of contention on which the 
accomplices split. 

‘ Charles Gilgrass was, I imagine, using his share of 
the booty and his position as Indian representative of 
an old established firm to build up an export business; 
possibly, this business well established, Gilgrass was 
for backing out of the jewel robberies. Whatever 
happened, Gilgrass and the others fell out : I suspect 
blackmail from the beginning. But up to now, 
Peter, I have been searching for the murderer by the 
aid of such traces as he left, without bothering much 
about a theory which would include a motive. A 
motive is frequently harder by far to find than the 
man. Often you must have years of hidden history 
of the assassin and his victim before you can 
sort out the meaning of a crime—sometimes it is the 
only way to unravel a mystery ; but more frequently 
the little slips that the most astute criminal makes— 
the more clever the more he makes, for he dares more 
—those are the things that prove murder on a man. 
Make certain of your man and the motive will appear.* 

' I suppose what you say is very often so ; but you 
said “ Up to now you hadn't bothered about 
motive-*’ * 

Well, Peter, poking about in Symondstown 
Station to-day, happily I got the very information 
I hoped to get—information which convinced me 
I had found my man ; as soon as I felt certain of 
the man, the whole thing, motive and all, became 
as clear as day.* 

‘ Then you know who the murderer is ? ’ said Peter 
excitedly. 
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Vale nodded, staring tlioughtfully into space 
through the wind-screen. 

‘ I think so,' he said softly. 

Peter turned the car at the cross-roads, and a couple 
of minutes later pulled up outside ' The Three Bells.’ 

‘ I was told to ask you across to Bousquet's to¬ 
night, Maurice, to hear the British National Opera 
broadcasting Xhe Rheingold. Can the case rest for a 
few hours ? ' 

' It just can, Peter ; almost anything can rest for 
The Rheingold' 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE INQUESTS 

T he following morning Maurice Vale was walk¬ 
ing vigorously along the moor road before 
7 a.m. 

He felt the need of the fresh, sun-kissed air, and it 
invigorated his tired brain in an astonishing way. 

He had enjoyed the music the night before, but 
on getting to bed found himself quite unable to sleep. 
The thrill of Wagner’s throbbing phrases had banished 
sleep altogether, and tliroughout the night the broad 
flow of the Rhine motive and the relentless hammerings 
of the Niebelung smiths had mingled in a fantastic 
manner with the figures and places in the drama which 
he had stepped into a week ago. 

Vale knew those symptoms only too well. Though 
outwardly unaffected by the happenings of the last 
few days, the strain of the case was telling on him. 
' Thank Heaven to-day should see it through,' he 
muttered, as he pulled off his hat to let the keen moor¬ 
land wind get as near as it could to his overburdened 
mind. 

He returned to breakfast greatly refreshed, with 

a noble appetite for his eggs and bacon, and a strangely 

renewed appetite for what the day might bring forth. 

To-day the adjourned inquest on John Gilgrass was 
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to be held and also, before that, the inquest on the 
remains of Boddaert. 

Vale was hardly through with his lonely breakfast 
—he was now the only guest (Lynd and Austey, the 
golf enthusiasts, had gone)—when the landlord brought 
him in a telegram. 

It was from the Hull police, and informed him that 
the Seeadter had left her moorings in the Humber 
at seven-thirty the night before. The message ap¬ 
peared to give him considerable satisfaction ; but a 
second wire, handed in that morning at Seaborough 
at seven-thirty, saying the Secadlcr had arrived there, 
put him in such excellent humour, that when Peter 
arrived at half-past nine, he was playing foxtrots, 
with great jubilation, on ' The Three Bells ’ piano. 

Peter gazed at his friend in surprise, 

‘ Is this the way you start a day of inquests ? 
Maurice, I believe you're a bit of a glioul. I got up 
this morning feeling as solemn as a judge, felt I ought 
to have brought my topper with me, and anyhow, did 
put on a dark suit and a bowler ; and find you banging 
out low dance tunes on a pub piano—you arc a 
curiosity.' 

Vale grinned as he brought a particularly brilliant 
syncopation to an end. 

' So are you in that bowler, Peter; but having 
spent the whole night with Mr. Wagner’s leitmotifs, 
you'd be surprised how good ” Show me the Way to go 
Home " sounds. I suppose you have just rolled out of 
bed, pecked at a breakfast, and crawled here. Miy 
one who gets up at half-past eight on a lovely spring 
morning, Peter, is almost bound to feel solemn ; fit 
for inquests, viewing of bodies, bowlers, stratagems. 
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and spoils. And not in the least fit for eggs and bacon 
and jazz.’ 

' You're wrong, Maurice, this time ; where is your 
detective’s eye ? I was out in the woods by eight 
o’clock picking primroses; and don’t forget, eight 
o’clock is really seven, now it's summer-time.' 

* I’ll use a little of my deductive power in sur¬ 
mising you weren’t picking primroses before eight 
alone; also, I shouldn't wonder if Osyth wasn’t 
walking in the wood, also picking primroses. Do I 
guess aright ? I perceive I do,’ he added, as Peter, 
reddening, began to shuffle in the doorway. 

' What’s the programme ? ’ said Peter, changing the 
subject. 

‘ Inquests. I understand.' 

* Come off it. Vale,’ said his friend vulgarly ‘ Surely 
after what you told me yesterday in the car this job 
is nearly finished.' 

' You're right; I think to-day will see us free to 
continue our holiday. But come, we will stroll up 
through Crag Wood as far as the waterfall; the first 
inquest, on poor Boddaert, is not until eleven o’clock.’ 

They walked along the path up which they had 
driven the morning before in the inspector's car. 

' Is the Gilgrass inquest likely to be long ? Bousquet 
is hoping to get away to Seaborough this afternoon 
to see his wife. He’ll probably stop a day or two, 
in which event I shall come along and dig at *' The 
Three Bells." 

' Bousquet’s going to Seaborough, is he ? I really 
haven't the remotest how long the inquest will last.’ 

On their way back Vale called in at the inn, where 
a third telegram awaited him. It was from Smith, 
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handed in that rooming at ten o’clock at King’s 
Cross. 

‘ Recognized M. at office following him back to 
Shepford,'—it ran. 

He passed it to Peter with a smile. 

' Smith on the trail ; one of Shine’s men will be 
shadowing Marshall, too, and he won't be able to 
reckon Smith up at all. I should like to sec the 
detective’s report, it will be full of the mysterious 
person following Marshall. Smith will be quite a 
problem to the Scotland Yard chap.’ 

There was also a letter for Vale, come while he w’as 
out ; and he tore tliis open eagerly, recognizing Chief- 
Inspector Sliine's handwriting on the envelope. He 
perused the four closely written pages rapidly. 

Peter waited in some expectation, but the detective 
folded up the letter, returned it to its envelope, and 
put it in his pocket. 

' I don't think I'll go to the inquests after all, 
Peter ; I want to take a bit of a run in your Sunbeam. 
I promise to give it the best possible treatment.’ 

‘ But what’s the idea of backing out of the inquests ? 
Scott will think it funny if you are not there.’ 

' Just tell him I have been detained but hope to get 
in later, and don’t tell any one else—just Scott. Now, 
Peter, don’t look so confoundedly put upon. You are 
all completely clad for inquests, your mind is tuned 
for inquests, you’ll enjoy them. I wouldn’t. I've 
something very important to do, and the very best 
time to do it happens to be during the inquests.' 

So Peter had perforce to attend the inquests. The 
proceedings had begun when he got there, so al- 

14 
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though ho saw Scott's surprise when Vale did not 
enter with him, he was unable to get across to the 
inspector, who was seated with Roscoe. t^e slid 
into a seat next to Bousquet. The room was crowded, 
and he recognized several people—including Eamshaw 
from ‘ The Tliree Bells,' and the two doctors who had 
examined Boddaerfs body. The jury were being 
sworn in, and the inquest on Boddaert began. 

The gamekeeper who had found the body gave his 
evidence. He had been well schooled by Scott, and 
gave a clear account of his discovery, and in reply 
to questions described the place where he had made 

his tragic find. 

Bousquet, who sat regarding the floor throughout 
most of the proceedings, pointed out a soldierly- 
looking man sitting over by the inspector. 

' That’s Sir Leonard Broughton, who owns the 

land around here.’ 

And this was the artist’s sole remark during the 
inquest. 

The landlord, Eamshaw, gave his evidence, and 
identified the dead body as that of Mr. Frank Boddaert. 
a geologist, but the only address he could give was 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The police-surgeon told his story of being called to 
the scene, and diagnosed death as being caused by a 
broken neck from a fall of considerable height. He 
described the other injuries to the body, and the other 
doctor corroborated him, as he did also in his 
estimate of the length of time Boddaert had been 
dead when discovered. 

A thrill ran through the court when the inspector 
demolished any idea the jury might have had of 
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bringing in accidental deatli or even suicide by his storj* 
of the traces which spoke undoubtably (‘ undoubtablj’ ' 
w.as the inspector's outi word) of murder. 

Bousquet seemed startled, so did Koscoe ; but so, 
for that matter, did every one in the court—including 
the reporters, who attacked their notes from then on, 
with renewed gusto. 

The case proceeded ; alreadN’ it liad taken well over 
an Jiour, and Peter, to whom there was no novelty 
in any of the evidence, found his mind wandering after 
Vale in his Sunbeam. 

He was at a loss to explain this sudden decision to 
go off in the car—unless he liad gone to Seaborough to 
watch the Seeadler. 

It was half-past one when the Boddaert inquest 
was adjourned for a week, and the Coroner went to 
lunch. 

Peter and Bousquet were hardly outside when \’^alc 
drove up in the Simbeam. 

He seemed annoyed when he hoard the Gilgrass 
inquests were still to come off; but accepted 
Bousquet's invitation to lunch with alacrity. 

‘ Hop in quickly,' he said, ‘ I don't want to be 
kept by Scott,' and he drove them to Bousquet’s 
house. 

The inquest on John Gilgrass took two hours, but 
this time a verdict was reached, and ‘ Murder by a 
person or persons unknowm ' was ringing in Peter's 
ears when they emerged again into the sunlight at 
four o'clock. 

* 'The newspaper men, at least, are satisfied,' said 
Roscoe, as three or four eager young men pushed past 
them in the doorway. 
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' Yes, two top-hole stories in one day is somethmg 
for tliose fellows to rejoice about,’ said Peter, with 
feeling. ' And there is still the Charles Gilgrass inquiry 

in a few days.' 

Vale and Peter returned to the inn together. 

' Is Bousquet off to Seaborough, then ? ’ asked Vale. 

* Yes ; he said if we were through before five he’d 

get away.’ 

‘ Wliich way is he going ? ’ , 

• I really don’t know. Vale—across the moor I should 
imagine ; it’s the shortest way, and he’s pressed for 
time ; it’s a good sixty-mile run, and if he arrives late 
his wife, being an invalid, will be in bed.' 

He resented these questions of Vale’s very much, 
but made no protest except by the tone in which he 
answered them. The anonymous letter in the in¬ 
spector’s hands remained to be explained, and even 
though Peter’s faith in his friend’s innocence remained 
unshaken by that sinister communication, he had 
ceased to expect the same attitude from Vale. 

‘ It would be just as well to let Scott know where 
Bousquet has gone ; he's pretty sure to have him 
watched, and a suspected man motoring over a lonely 
road is a difficult problem in shadowing. I’ll ring 
Scott up at the pub where the inquests were held. He 
very likely hasn't left.’ 

He found on getting through that Scott was still 
there, and reported Bousquet's journey. The inspector 
thanked him for the information, and said he had 
hoped to have a word with Vale after the inquest, but 
the latter had hurried off. 

' They’ve just rung me up from the office, to say 
the landlord of “ The White Lion ” in Symondstown 
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has telephoned a message through for you. It’s about 
tlie safe.' 

' Yes,’ said Vale. ‘ I’m expecting to hear some¬ 
thing.' 

‘ The safe was called for by a local carrier, who said 
he had to deliver it at the inn at Salton—that's a tiny 
little one-horse village twenty-five miles out of Sea- 
borough.’ 

‘ Excellent,' murmured Vale to himself. 

‘ Eh 1 ' said the inspector at the other end of the 

wire. 

‘ I say, come round here when you've finished,' said 
Vale ; ‘ I think I can provide you with an evening’s 
entertainment.' 

The inspector was suitably mystified. ‘ What s the 
game now ? 

• Can’t tell you over the wire ; but don’t fail, be here 
before eight, anyhow.' 

‘ All right.’ 

Vale had hardly rejoined Peter when he was again 
called to the phone. 

lliis time the familiar accents of Smith greeted 
him. 

‘ That Mr. Vale ? 

‘ It is : I got your wire. Wliere are you now ? 

' I’m in Shepford,' The voice soimded singularly 
dejected for Smith. ' I foUowed our man here, saw 
him leave the station ; but he got a taxi outside, and 
before I could collar the only other that was there, 
another fellow had it, and my—er—our friend 
(Smith’s caution in mentioning no names amused 
Vale mightily) ‘ got clean away. I haven’t even a 
notion which way either.' 
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' Pity,’ said Vale sympathetically. ' Did the other 
taxi go the same way by any chance ? ‘ 

* I believe it did, but what’s that got to do with 

it ? ’ 

‘ Oh. nothing ; make your way out here to " The 
Three Bells ” at Brackenridge. Get here before eight 
o’clock. I think we are going to have some fun.' 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE MORRIS CAR 


I T was after half-past eight and quite dark when 
Peter, with Vale at his side and Smith and the 
inspector behind in the dicky-scat, turned his car 
up the moorland road. 

Some three miles from the inn, where the road left 


the walls behind, Vale told Peter to stop. 

‘ We'd better dismount here,' said he. ‘ I want to 
hide the car, and beyond here there is no likely place. 
I'm afraid it means nearly tw'O miles' tramp, but you 


fellows Nvill have to put up with that.’ ^ 

‘ And where.’ said Peter, ‘ are wc to hide the car . 

The night was a singularly dark one. and the 
uttered in the slightly complaining tone Peter adopted 
when he felt Vale ought to explain his actions, was 


superfluous. , 1 ^4. u 

* Just back it behind the wall here. I don t want it 

to be noticed by any one coming along the road. 

After sundry objections from Peter, 
driven, without difficulty, off the road and behind 
the wall, which was sufficiently high to hide it com¬ 
pletely from the road. 

Then Vale set off at a brisk pace up the road. 

* Where are we going ? ' demanded the mspector. 

puffing along by his side. 
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‘ Across the moor to the left, between here and 
<Vrimstone Crag, there is an old quarry in the hillside ; 
near it is a bam. In that bam the motor-car the police 
have been searching for, for two years, is concealed.’ 

‘ You mean the Morris which was used in the jewel 
robberies ? 

‘ Unless I am hojjelessly wrong, that is the car I 
saw there this afternoon. Yesterday May and myself 
walked back this way from Crag Wood after you had 
left us. We stumbled upon the quarry quite accident¬ 
ally, and I found there in the clay unmistakable tracks 
of Dunlop tyres.’ 

‘ Did you find the car there, then ? * 

‘ No, just when I was about to make certain that 
it was hidden somewhere in the vicinity, we were 
interrupted ; but it didn’t matter, as I made certain 
the motor w'as there to-day.’ 

' But why the deuce choose a night, and such a 
confoundedly dark night,’—the inspectorstumbled over 
a stone and cursed softly—‘ why bring us here at 
dead of night, I say ? We could have been here a 
couple of hours ago when there was light.’ 

‘ I'm not taking you, to-night, to show you the car. 
I’m bringing you along to introduce you to its owner— 
the man who killed the two Gilgrasses and Boddaert.’ 

‘ You think he'll turn up here to-night ? ’ 

‘ I'm hoping so. But listen, inspector ; a too hasty 
arrest \vill ruin the case. My plan is this. I expect 
the murderer to come for the hidden car to-night, 
because everything is in readiness for his getaway. 
The Seeadier —^that’s the motor-yacht—arrived in Sea- 
borough to-day.' 

‘ You didn’t tell me that before.’ 
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‘ I’m telling you now. I only heard myself this 
afternoon. As soon as I heard the boat was ready 
there, while the inquest was on this morning I ran 
up here in May's car, and made certain the Morris 
was hidden here. I found it all right. In the old 
bam near the quarry, covered over quite with sacking 
and straw. Those bams are a devil to get into, 
insjjector. If ever you've been benighted on a walking 
tour and tried to get into a locked bam, you'll know 
how difficult it is.' 

‘ I haven’t.' said Scott, with feeling. 

‘ I hadn’t any keys with me such as I used at Freed¬ 
man's. Peter, but I managed, by the aid of a long 
piece of wood I found in the quarry, to climb up to 
one of the loft windows. It had a wooden door, but 
I got it open. The place was quite dark inside, and 
without my flashlight I would never have found the 

car, buried as it was under the straw. 

' Satisfied it was there. I decided to wait for news 
of the safe being moved. It struck me the final 
stage of its journey would be done in the Morris. 
Your news, over the phone this evening, decided that 
the Morris might be taken away any time—m all 
probability, to-night. We turn across the moor 

here.' , 

Peter and Smith had come up alongside to hear the 

conversation, but the narrow cart-track now 

followed caused them to drop behind again. The going 
was not easy in the dark, but happily the ground was 
fairly hard, and the party, paced by Vale's long loping 

strides, stumbled along at a good rate. 

Now and then the eerie quiet was broken by the 
weird beU-Uke ringing of the curlew's cry ; and once 
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they passed a whole school of belated peewits that 
wheeled noisily above or called among the long, rank 
moorland grass. 

‘ The birds seem to keep deuced late hours,’ said 
Peter to Smith. 

‘ It’s their mating time,’ said Smith solemnly. 

‘ I see ; late hours go with love even in the bird 
world.’ 

Vale continued his talk with the inspector. 

' My object to-night, inspector, is to see the car 
taken from the bam and recognize the man who 
takes it.’ 

‘ And clap the bracelets on him,’ interposed 
Scott. 

‘ No, not so fast. We mustn’t arrest him here. 
Before we arrest him I want him to have the safe in 
his possession, otherwise it may be difficult to connect 
him with the safe and its contents.’ 

' But the safe’s at Salton.' 

‘ True ; but that is no more than an hour and a half 
from here by motor ; and it is to collect the safe the 
car will be used to-night. My idea is to lie concealed 
until the car is out of the bam and on its way ; thus 
having made certain that the safe is to be called for 
to-night, we will return to our car and make straight 
for Seaborough. The direct route is shorter by 
fifteen miles than going round by Salton, so we should 
easily get there first.’ 

‘ But we can’t risk that ; if we have a breakdown 
he’ll be aboard and away.* 

' Oh no, he won't—the Seeadler will not leave Sea- 
borough until we have inspected her. Scotland Yard 
and the Customs authorities are seeing to that.' 
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Against the dark sky the blacker outline of the 
hill above the quarry, with its caim-toppod summit, 
now loomed upon them. Vale cautioned silence. A 
few more yards and the sohd mass of the bant became 
visible. 

Vale tiptoed to the door and examined the padlock 
with his flashlight. 

‘ It hasn't been touclied since I was here this after¬ 
noon. I arranged it in this position, so we could 
tell at a glance, without climbing up to the window, 
whether the car liad been taken.' 

A number of thick gorse bushes, their yellow flowers 
strange white patches of light in the darkness, made 
an effective cover ; V’ale dispersed his companions 
in different positions where they could watch tiie door 
of the barn. 

Then came a tedious interv'a) of waiting. Half an 
hour passed—an hour. Vale, from his hiding-place 
on the Crag side of the bam. could hear the uneasy 
stirring of the others. He looked at the luminous 
dial of his watch. It was the quarter-past ten. A 
slight drizzle began to fall, and a \vind to stir the 
bushes. He heard Peter swearing softly to himself a 

few yards away across the track. 

Then suddenly they heard footsteps ; a grouse rose 
from the grass and squawked across, flying low. All 
but Vale watched intently the path they had come by. 
He peered in the opposite direction—the way Peter 
and he had walked from the Crag Wood. The next 
moment the distinct sound of some one blundering 
over the bad surface drew the gaze of them all this 
way. Out of the darkness, topping the rise, came the 

figure of a man. 
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He approached the door ; the listeners heard the 
rattle of a key in the padlock, the door swung inwards, 
leaving a cavernous darkness in the grey of the wall 
face. 

Crouching, tense, they heard every movement 
within the bam, as the car was cleared of its masking 
sacking and straw. Then came the whir of an electric 
starter ; silence. Again the whir, this time followed 
by the beat of the engine. 

The man appeared again, against the blackness 
of the interior, as he opened the other half of the 
great door. Then slowly the familiar bonnet of a 
Morris-Cowley poked out, and the car swung on to the 
track. The lights were burning dimly, wliich was 
fortunate for the hidden watchers, as Peter was 
behind a clump of bush almost directly opposite the 
door, and in his eagerness to catch a glimpse of the 
mysterious motorist, he had protruded his head more 
than a little above the bush. The driver descended, 
shut and locked the doors, and re-entering the car, 
drove off carefully towards the road, unsuspicious. 

The watchers remained hidden among the gorse 
until the sound of the engine had faded into the 
darkness. Then Vale stepped on to the track, and the 
others joined him. 

‘ It’s a mistake,* said the inspector ; ‘ we ought to 
have taken him—he’ll get clear now—and I never 
saw his face.’ 

‘ Nor I,’ said Peter. 

‘ Nor I,’ echoed Smith, * though I wouldn’t mind 
guessing who he was from his shape and size.’ 

' Never mind now whether you recognized him or 
not. I got a pretty good view of the gentleman and, 
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like Smith, though I didn't actually see his face. I’d 
go nap on who he is. The thing now is to get to the 

car and beat him to Seaborough.' 

They commenced to trot back along the path. It 
would have cut off a large comer to have gone straight 
across the moor, but the presence of swamps and old 
mine shafts made such a route too dangerous to 
attempt in the dark. 

But in less than half an hour they reached the 
Sunbeam ; and Peter having got her back on to the 
road, all four clambered in, and they set off on the race 
to the coast. 

The powerful headlights lit the yellow road for 
twenty yards in front, as they roared along through 
the darkness, up and down the switchback track. 
Smith, sitting next to his master, felt the joy of the 
chase, and watched now the upward-creeping pointer 
of the speedometer, now the surface of the flying 


road. 

Behind in the dicky scat Vale and the inspector 
sat cramped together, their hats lield tight to their 
heads, their heads shrunk into their coat collars. It 
was too difficult to talk against the wind they w'ere 
creating, so they sat silent. The inspector s nerves 
were strung up to full pitch by the mad race through 
the dark, and he gasped apprehensively every time 
the car topped a rise and plunged sickenmgly down 

On both sides of them the darkness closed like a 
waU ; while the drizzle, changed to a steady dmvnj^ur. 
danced fantastically in the beams of light which 


cleft the night in front. 

The road was a good one 


, though not metalled, and 
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they were qvhckly in Symondsdale Here at the 
cross-roads they had, perforce, to slow op ; bot leaving 
the road to Symondstown on the left, they climbed 
up again to the moors on the other side. The climb 
was steep, and Smith’s agonized glance watched the 
.speedometer drop from 45 to 40, from 40 to 30, from 30 
down—down to 20. But the engine pulled manfully, 
and they topped the last rise without changing down 
to bottom. On the heights again, Peter opened her out. 
He was enjoying the adventure ; the idea of taking a 
police-inspector at fifty miles an hour through a dark 
night appealed to him mightily—even though a 
dreadful anxiety as to who they should find at their 
journey’s end haunted him. 

The road was beginning to fall again. He thought 
he could make out to the left the outline of Lynton 
Pike, pointed out to him by Osyth the day they had 
come to Seaborough together. There was a steep 
descent somewhere near and a sharp turn to the left. 
He eased his foot on the accelerator. A moment later 
the headlights blazed upon a wall straight ahead. 
Every nick of the white, mortarless, limestone wall 
stood out boldly in the glare. 

Smith uttered a sharp exclamation ; the inspector 
lifted his head and gasped at the danger; Peter 
banged down the brakes, and dragging round the 
wheel, skidded the car across the road on to the grass. 
She came to a standstill face about. 

' Near do,’ said Vale. 

The inspector said nothing ; he was too shaken. 
He removed his rain-dripping bowler, took out his 
handkerchief and wiped the clamminess from his 
brow. Peter, who had gone very red while the others 
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went wliite, jumped from his seat to inspect the car. 
As he had feared, the skid had burst one of his back 
tyres. 

‘ Get out, you chaps,' he said to Vale and the 
inspector, ‘ the jack is somewhere near your feet. I 
won't be three minutes getting the sparc-Nslieel on.' 

The inspector felt he didn’t care if he were three 
hours. 

The rain was now coming down in torrents, and P( ter 
first put up the hood. 

The wheel was not put on as quickly as they had 
expected, for the car was on the slope, and tliey had 
difficulty in getting the jack to grip the ground. Ten 
minutes had passed before it was fixed, and Peter 
turned the car round, its nose to the coast again. 

' Another twenty miles at the most,’ he said, ‘ and 
when we get down this hill the going is j>retty eas\', 
though there arc rather a lot of villages.' 

' Better take it easier,' said Vale ; ‘ no use in getting 
us smashed up.' 

‘ Yes,' agreed Scott, ‘better be more careful, young 
man. I’ve a wife and two youngsters at home, and I 
don't think any murderer worth a broken neck.’ 

‘ Except his own,' said Peter, thrusting his head 
under the hood to light a cigarette. 

The inspector and Vale squeezed into the front 
under the hood, and Smith was bani.^hed from the 
sight of the speedometer—unless he could manage to 
see it through the window of the cover—and accomo¬ 
dated under a tarpaulin sheet in the dicky seat. 

They negotiated the steep descent with care ; and 
the last twenty miles, across the level plain to the 
coast, was done at a rather less breakneck pace than 
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the first thirty over the moors, though by no means at 
a careful enough pace for the inspector’s shattered 
nerves. 

It was I a.m. when they drove into the suburbs of 
Seaborough. 



CHAI^TEK XXXI 


THE ARREST 

V ALE told Peter to st«p a few hundred yards 
from the harbour. The lamps were still lit 
on the sea front, and one or two belated 
holiday-makers, with dancing-shoes under their arms, 
went by, their coat collars turned up against the 
rain. A strong breeze blew in from the sea. and the 
breakers roared thunderously upon the beacli. 

They walked on to the harbour jetty, at the end of 
which the little lighthouse flashed its alternate lights 
of red and white. The pier was quite deserted, 
though the tiny harbour, as far as they could sec in the 
darkness, seemed full of small craft—fishing-trawlers 
and pleasure-boats. 

' She was lying right at the end before,' said Peter, 
* past tlie harbour-master's house and under the light¬ 
house.' 

A figure suddenly came round a comer, hat over 
eyes, hands deep in pockets, and blundered into them. 
' Sorry,’ he murmured. 

A rugged face, red and glistening with the rain and 
wind, peered at them from under the puJled-down hat. 
' Shine ! ' gasped Vale in surprise. 

' Vale I ’ The Scotland Yard man echoed Vale s 

astonishment. 

15 
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■ I couldn’t keep out of it/ said Shine. ‘ I came 
up this morning, as soon as 1 heard the boat was 
berthed here. Step behind here, there’s a bit of a 
shelter, and you can see the Seeadler.' He led them 
out of the rain under a shed where fish-boxes and 
b.irrcls were congregated in an odoriferous assem¬ 
blage that spoke eloquently of the industry of the 

town. 

‘ I’ve got a chap in the harbour-master’s place at 
the end of the ietty ; but there's little to report. I 
gather you expect a passenger going aboard the 
Seeadler to-night, and you’ve come to see him off, 
eh ? ' 

Vale introduced his companions ; oven in the dark¬ 
ness under the shed he noted the keen disappointment 
in Inspector Scott’s face when he heard who Shine 

w'as. 

‘ We are, as you have guessed, expecting a passenger 
for the Seeadler ; but Inspector Scott here is going to 
lake good care we don’t see him off.' 

' He’s your man, inspector/ said Shine, catching 
Vale’s glance ; ‘ he's wanted in your district and you 
have to make the arrest. You’d better take this 
warrant ; I had it made out here this afternoon.’ 

‘ Then you know the man ? ’ said Scott. 

‘ Mr. Vale told me who it was when he was up in 
town last week-end. Told me who he thought it was, 
anyhow, and I had the warrant made out for that 

name.' 

‘ We shan't need a warrant to-night,’ said Vale. ‘ I 
expect our friend to be taking such unusual luggage 
on his trip as to merit his detention.’ 

' sh_’ whispered Smith, joining them, after a 
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silent inspection of the shed, ' there’s a car just turning 
on to the jetty.’ 

Scott pushed the half-opened warrant into his 
pocket, his curiosity as to the name thereon un¬ 
satisfied. 

‘ Not a move, yet,' said Vale, as the motor went 
slowly past the shed. They crouched among the 
barrels. 

The wind blew the rain in g^isty showers under the 
caves, the waves outside the harbour broke licavily 
against the stone jetty. The little party remained 
tense among the barrels ; the motor came to a stand¬ 
still a few yards past the shed. The driver switched 
the engine off, and climbing out, walked a few yards 
forward on the edge of the jetty. They saw him stop, 
lean over, and softly hail the boat beneath. 

In spite of the measured roar of the waves, the 
steady rattle of the rain on the roof, the creaking of 
cordage and the far-away hoot of a motor on the 
promenade, all seemed strangely quiet. 

They heard some one answer from the boat, then 
came a whispered conversation between the un¬ 
known motorist and the man below him on the vessel. 
To Peter it seemed an interminable conversation. 

He wished to Heaven some one would do something , 
this waiting was getting on his nerves ; the breathing 
of Inspector Scott, standing near him. seemed as loud 

as the waves. 

‘ Now,’ said Vale. 

The unknown was returning to the car ; scrambling 
onto the jetty was another figure. 

The motorist was bending over the back of the car 
when Vale, closely followed by the inspector and the 
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others, stepped out from the shed and sprang across 
the intervening space. Starting at the soxind of many 
footsteps, the man straightened up and sNvung round. 

Vale's torch, ready in his hand, flashed full on his 
face—Roscoe's face ! 

The blaze of light straight in his eyes prevented 
the solicitor from seeing his assailants ; panic seized 
him. He ducked his face out of the light and turned 
to flee; but Scott’s grip was on his shoulder, and 
Roscoe’s right hand, just closing on the butt of the 
revolver in his overcoat ix)cket, was doubled up behind 
him. Vale gripped his other arm. and the inspector 
snapped the handcuffs on behind him. 

Smith and Peter had tackled the man from the 
boat ; but he showed no fight, and merely expressed 
astonishment in a guttural language, presumably 
Dutch. 



CHAPTER XXXII 


A SOLUTION AND A RING 

T he evening following Roscoe's arrest. Vale, 
Shine, Scott, and Peter, and—at Vale's special 
request—Smith, met at Bousquet's house. 
Osyth. looking very charming in a short grey frock 
with a demure white collar, acted as hostess, handing 
round the cigars and cigarettes, while her brother did 
quite practical things with bottles and siphons in a 
comer near the door. 

Peter, who, every time he caught sight of Osyth— 
and he seldom let her out of his line of vision—got 
a new thrill of happiness, bantered the artist on his 
dexterity with the glasses. 

Philip, absent-mindedly drowning Peter’s whisky 
with soda, insisted on the practicality of painters as a 
class. 

' As I've told you before. May, a painter’s training 
makes him a practical man ; he's naturally dexterous 
with his hands.’ 

Peter uttered a warning cry as the soda-water 

splashed over on to the table. 

‘ A sinister dexterity, if I might perpetrate a heraldic 

pun,’ he grinned. 

‘ I'm sorry, Peter,' said Bousquet, his shy manner 
returned ; ‘ I'm afraid I’ve spoiled your drink.' 
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' Not at all, old man. I'll have the next ; keep that 
flowing bowl for yourself.’ 

Shine and Scott were deep in conversation in a 
comer, while Vale parried Smith's eager questions as 
they stood together near the window. 

Vale, who had perceived the ring on Osyth’s left 
hand, escaped from Smith to bend over Peter in his 
chair. ‘ Am I to congratulate, Peter ? ’ 

Peter blushed. ' How the devil did you guess ? ' 

‘ Well—Osyth wears an engagement ring—she went 
out with you this afternoon quite ringless. I can’t 
call that guessing, I call it circumstantial evidence. 
I’m delighted, old man, and so will be my Cousin 
Daphne ; she was beginning to think of you as a failure 
in life—like me.’ 

' And so you are. Vale—if you only knew it.’ 

' I do,’ said Vale, with a wan smile ; then quietly, 

‘ Osyth, you’ve stolen Peter. I’m delighted. You'll 
find him difficult at times ; he sulks vdth me when I 
don’t lay bare my innermost hopes and speculations 
to him. but he’s not a bad fellow, really.’ 

' He’s a darling,' said Osyth, then blushed and 
hurried out of the room. 

‘ Well, .Mr, Vale,' began Scott, ‘ you are going to 
tell us the full story of the Brackenridge murders, I 
believe.’ 

* With the help of yourself and Shine, I think we 
can piece the case together. Bring your sister back, 
Philip. She ought to hear all about it.’ 

They seated themselves round the fire, Osyth and 
her brother on the chesterfield, where Peter, vacating 
his chair, joined them. Vale’s grin brought a cushion 
in retaliation. 
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Inspector Scott looked puzzled surprise from his 
large blue eyes at the familiarity. Whereupon Peter 
winked at Vale. There was an atmosphere which the 
worthy inspector could not penetrate ; but then, it 
was not intended he should. 

Before Peter's exuberance got quite out of hand. 
Vale thought he had better get to the business of the 
evening. 

Lighting his cigar, he stuffed the flung cushion 
behind him, and began : 

‘ In the beginning Inspector Scott and myself came 
to the conclusion that we had to deal, in the deaths ol 
the Gilgrass brothers, with a double murder, and that 
Charles alone was the originally intended victim. 
John’s murder was not in Roscoe’s scheme of tilings 

at all. . 

‘ We were led to this belief by the evidence, which 
proved John had only absented himself from his 
office at the la^t minute ; the murderer had expected 
to find the house empty when he entered that night. 
Charles, we concluded by signs at the railway and the 
missing letter he had received that morning, had been 
lured out to meet his death. But by whom and with 
what motive ? 

' From Scotland Yard I had information about a 
Bombay case in which Charles had narrowly escaj^d 
imprisonment for complicity in a jewel robbery. ic 
nature of this crime, the frequent occurrence ot 
similar robberies in England, and the locked safe at 
Freedman's, for which Charles had had the keys, 
made me suspect his connexion with these I^gUsli 
shop-window-breaking thefts. The facts about ree 
man's, which small firm could put thousands of 
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pounds dov^Tl as a security in a deal, was convincing 
that Charles was able to obtain large sums in some 
manner. 

‘ Mr. Shine, here, put through inquiries to India, 
and discovered that accounts had been opened for 
large sums in the name of Freedman at several banks, 
by a person answering to the description of the younger 
Gilgrass. This, coupled with the fact that the dates 
of most of the motor jewel robberies corresponded 
with Charles’s periods in England, was, you will admit, 
sufficient to raise suspicion. 

' But granted that Charles did commit these thefts, 
how did he convert the gems and jewellery to money ? 
Not an easy thing to do with stolen goods nowadays, 
eh. Shine ? ' 

‘ Far from it.' said the Scotland Yard man. 

Enter then the probability of confederates, and 
with confederates there enters a possible motive for 
Charles's death. 

‘ Wien tlie safe was opened at Shepford this morn¬ 
ing, besides the stolen jewellery we expected to find 
there, including the very valuable diamond, we found 
a number of papers, and a sort of journal kept 
by Charles Gilgrass, from which it appears Gilgrass 
was collecting all the evidence he could to use against 
Roscoe if ever the need arose. These records corro¬ 
borate ray theory that Roscoe. who was Gilgrass’s 
lawyer in the Indian case, pursued the unfortimate 
young man with a peculiarly devilish type of black¬ 
mail. When getting up the case for his defence he 
had discovered Gilgrass was implicated in the robbery 
as much as the other two men who got time. By 
very astute work Charles was acquitted, only to find 
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himself in Roscoe's clutches ; Koscoe threatened to 
disclose the true facts unless Gilgrass continued his 
thefts and paid Roscoe a large share of the proceeds. 
Of course Gilgrass was a fool. He ought to have 
known he could not be tried again after his acquittal ; 
but possibly Roscoe's threat to inform his brother was 
sufficient to hold him in his p>ower. 

‘ India, where Charles was known and would be 
suspected by the police, was obviously too dangerous 
a place to recommence operations. Roscoe moved to 
London. Charles, during his six months' leave in 
England, successfully carried out many robberies ; 
he retained his Indian travelling job as a blind. 

‘ The marketing of the stuff would, of course, prove 
a g^eat difficulty, but Roscoe rose to the occasion. An 
Amsterdam working jeweller, Boddaert, was brought 
in, and with him the motor-yacht for getting the stuff 
out of the country. 

' Boddaert was the Dutchman's real name, but he 
used the name of Van Opp>en also, and it is under this 
name he appears in Gilgrass's journal. 

' Boddaert or Van Oppen, says the journal, had 
known Roscoe in India ; possibly Roscoe had some 
hold on him also, or perhaps the share of the swag 
meted out to the Dutchman was sufficient enticement 

* Two years ago, Gilgrass founded the firm of Freed¬ 
man, and by diverting much of his own firm s trade 
built up a paying business, at first unknown to 
Roscoe. But after the first years' workings. Gilgrass 
told Roscoe of the business, but refused to share any 
of the profits. Roscoe and he, according to the journal, 
had frequent quarrels over this. About a year ago 
Charles had been extolling the usefulness of Marshall 
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to Roscoe, and Roscoe persuaded him to let Marshall 
take charge of the London office of shippers, Augustus 
Nimmo and Co., who carried on a legitimate shipping 
business with several Shepford firms ; but the office 
also served as a place where Roscoe could receive 
letters and wires—usually in code—from Boddaert 
about the disposal of the gems, and from Charles; such 
letters Marshall forwarded unopened to Roscoe’s 
office. 

' Marshall is under arrest-‘ 

Smith looked delighted and murmured, ‘ Good! ’ 

Vale smiled. ‘ —But will probably be released to¬ 
morrow, Smith, as there is nothing to prove he was 
in any way connected with the robberies or murders— 
or ever knew what dangerous goods were hidden in 
the safe he sent away from Freedman’s. By the way, 
he received his instructions to have the safe moved by 
telephone from London—the call has been traced to 
Roscoe s office. 

' But to return. According to the journal, Gilgrass 
made frequent efforts to get Roscoe to let him drop 
the robbery business, when he found Freedman’s was 
paying well. Roscoe. two months ago, agreed to 
make the theft of the York diamond the last attempt. 
Roscoe was getting nervous too. He knew GUgrass's 
hold on him was now as tight as his on Gilgrass. The 
theft of the diamond was safely carried out ; and 
Charles Gilgrass locked up the Morris-Cowley in the 
bam on the moors—where he had all along kept it 
hidden—for the last time, as he hoped, a month ago. 

‘ Half a dozen different number plates were foimd 
there to-day by the inspector.’ 

Scott nodded. 
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‘ Gilgrass used to hand over the to Roscoe, 

who. on one pretext or another, came up to Bracken- 
ridge to receive it, or met Charles in London. Roscoe 
then transferred tlie jewellery to Boddaert on the 
motor-yacht at one of the Ka^^ Coast towns. Actually 
Gilgrass never met Boddaert. nor knew him \mder 
that name, which is important, because even if he 
ever saw the Dutchman when he was staying at " The 


Three Bolls," he would not have knowm him. 

'That Roscoe used this organization for getting 
stolen goods out of the country for Charles Gilgrass s 
sp>oils alone is very unlikely: ^rad Inspector Shine 
here is confident that he was a professional fence 
or receiver. However, that is another story. 


‘ A week before the murders Roscoe made the pay¬ 
ment of John Gilgrass’s annuity an excuse for a visit 
to Brackenridge. The lawyer had made it in lus way 
to cultivate a friendship with the elder brother, with 

the study of folk-lore as a basis. 

‘ It was this visit of Roscoe's, coupled with his he 
about the train he arrived by, on the morning we came 


' What was that ? ’ interrupted Bousqiiet. 

Vale explained the facts of Roscoe's statement the 
morning they had interviewed him at Gilgrass s. 

' Well,’ went on Vale. ’ this lie, and the fact that 
Roscoe. having recently stayed there, must have been 
well acquainted with the habits of the Gilgrass liouse- 
hold, and aware of the absence of the housekeeper a 
night during the last two weeks—gave me my tm,t 


pointer. ... _ 

* I was looking for some one who knew “V 
ordinary course of things the Gilgrass house wou ave 
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been empty the night Charles was killed. Roscoe 
filled the bill ; there were others of course who may 
have known—Bousquet here for one—but Roscoe had 
already brought suspicion on liimself ; his movements 
required watching. 

' While Roscoe was here, he and Charles Gilgrass 
had one of their frequent quarrels, and Gilgrass 
refused to part with the swag of the last robbery 
unless he got a better share, even threatening to write 
to the police after he left the country—which he was 

due to do within a few days—and disclose the whole 
business. 

‘ So far Gilgrass's journal takes us ; the rest of the 

story must be built up from our own observations and 
deductions. 

‘ Roscoe left Brackenridge to plot Charles's death. 
He planned it with a cunning quite diabolical. 

Boddaert had, on his instructions, several times 
stayed in Brackenridge. and always, as the dates show, 
just before and after one of the jewel thefts. He was, 
I think. Roscoes spy on Gilgrass during the time when 
one of the penodical attempts were to be made. It 
may be that Boddaert was placed there in readiness to 
kill Gilgrass if the police investigations led them too 
near; for Roscoe must have feared Uiat Gilgrass 
would, if ever taken, give him away. 

Anyhow, last week, Roscoe ordered the Dutch¬ 
man to his post at Brackenridge, and wrote a letter 
to Gilgrass asking him to meet him at Dirk Wood at 
midnight. He thought, as John Gilgrass would be at 
the newspaperoffice all night, and the housekeeper, as he 
knew, away, Charles would get out at such an unusual 
hour without exciting suspicion. 
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‘ Tlie note he wrote to Charles was actually found on 
him when we arrested him last night. It is stifficient 
evidence to hang him. It was unsigned, but Ciiarlcs 
could have had no doubt from whom it came. It 
demanded he should bring the jewellery (the “ goods," 
the letter says) or the keys to Dirk Wood crossing that 
night. The keys, as we know, were those of Freedman's 
office, the safe, and the key to the bam on the moor. 

' Charles went to meet him, but left the swag in the 
safe and the keys concealed at home. He found 
Roscoe at Dirk Wood. Roscoe had travelled by train 
to Symondstown. B<jddaert. who had found means 
to open the bam without a key—the lock was a simple 
one—must have met him there in the Morris-Cowlcy. 
Boddaert. as we have evidence, stayed the niglit in 
Symondstown, although at " The Three Bells" they 
thought he slept there ; and he had no part in the 
Gilgniss murders. Roscoe workc*d alone. He killed 
Charles at Dirk Wood, but found the keys were not 
on him ; so having taken the letter and latch-key from 
the body, faked a suicide by putting the sandbagged 
man on the line. 

' Then he drove to Gilgrass's house, thinking to find 
it empty—the housekeeper away, John at his office. He 
entered with Charles’s latch-key, and disturbed John, 
who came down in his dressing-gown to investigate, 
and was shot by Roscoe through the curtain. The 
two brothers dead, the murderer thought to put the 
blame of John's death on Charles, and took the pistol 
from the writing-table drawer. The keys he could 
not find, and he left by the window without them. 

* The car, which he bad probably left at some distance, 
he returned to the bam ; Boddaert would have left 
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it unlocked, and the padlock was of the snap-type 
which locks without a kev. 

‘ The rest of that night the wretch, with two 
murders on his soul, spent in the bam, going the follow¬ 
ing morning to S3’niondstown. where he stayed the 
night at " The White Lion,” Peter, as the landlord 
there will testify. From there he travelled by rail 
the next da3^ to arrive about the time we did, and 
pretend he had come straight from London. 

‘ That, I think, is a true history of the Gilgrass 
murders.’ 

Scott and Shine nodded agreement. 

« But-’ said Peter, glancing at Bousquet, and 

from him to the police officers. 

Vale saw the glance. ‘ You want to know how 
Philip came to be out that night ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I don’t just see-’ 

* Tell 3’our part of the jam, Philip, while I take a 
breathand a drink; I’m not used to such long speeches.' 

‘ One of the most garrulous men alive,’ said Peter 
sotto voce to Osyth. 

Vale shook his head emphatically at her, and she 
smiled her sympathy. 

Bousquet took up the story. 

‘ Two days ago, Mr. Vale came to me and told me 
that I had been seen coming from the direction of the 
Dirk Wood cross-roads early on the morning of the 
crime, and he very sportingly gave me the chance 
of explaining—although, as I afterwards found, he 
had a pretty good idea as to how I came to be opposite 
that office in Shepford the night Peter and he were 
burgling it. 

‘ I got a letter, on the morning before the crimes. 
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purporting to come from a man whom I had known 
some years ago in Chelsea. This fellow, Angerton, got 
three years some time ago for embezzlement. The 
letter, which Mr. V’ale has, stated that he had escaped 
from prison some weeks back and had made his way 
up here and was Iiiding on the moors, and asked me 
to meet him on the Church Norton Road with some 
money, to enable him to get to the coast and out of the 
country. Of course I was astonished to ha\’e such a 
communication, as I had not known the fellow par¬ 
ticularly well. However, 1 had the natural sympathy 
one always somehow feels for an escaped prisoner. 
He looked across at Scott and Shine apologetically. 

' A criminal offence, helping an escaped convict, 
said Scott severely. 

' As it happens,’ said Bousquet, ' there is no case 
against me. But to continue. I got together twenty 
pounds and went out to meet the chap. I walked up 
and down the road he named—it is the third lane 
which runs in at the cross-roads—from midnight 
until 4 a.m., then decided to give it up, and came 
home. 

‘ That afternoon I got a note from him by post say¬ 
ing he hadn't been able to get there, and would I meet 
him that night in Shepford at 10.30 in George Street 
—that's where Freedman's office is. Tou saw me 
waiting there,' he said to Peter ; ‘ again I waited in 

vain.' ^ ... . 

' The letters, of course.’ said Vale, ‘ were a devilish 

attempt by Roscoe to throw the blame on to Bousquet. 
Roscoe knew of the Gilgrass legacy, of course , he 
knew the police would search for a motive ; therefore 
in his first plan of the murder of Charles, Philip here 
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was to be the scapegoat. I admit Bousquet’s move¬ 
ments that night puzzled me no end, and certainly 
made me very suspicious, as did his appearance outside 
Freedman's ; but the night he followed Roscoe into 
Gilgrass’s house, he convinced me, by his plucky assault 
on the burglar, that he was innocent of any complicity 
in the crimes. When I was in London I made in¬ 
quiries about Bousquet in Chelsea, and liis only 
remotely questionable acquaintance was, I found, 
this Angerton who was serving time. I looked up the 
case, and discovered Roscoe had been his solicitor. 
Roscoe, Angerton, Bousquet ? I was puzzled where 
Angerton fitted in, for he was still serving his time—and 
hadn't escaped. Then one day Philip began to ask 
me in a cautious way whether there had been any 
escapes from prisons lately, and he mentioned particu¬ 
larly the penitentiary Angerton was in. Then I 
tumbled that Roscoe, using his knowledge of 
Angerton's acquaintance \vith Philip, had decoyed him 
out on the night of the crime. I didn’t tackle Bousquet 
at once to verify this, nor did I tell any one else ; I 
wanted the real murderer to get confident that his 
plans had gone well. At a pinch I would have advo¬ 
cated your arrest, Philip, in order to make Roscoe 
think he was secure enough to move the safe from 
Freedman’s and to catch him thus red-handed. 

‘ The second letter and appointment puzzle me yet, 
unless Roscoe—who was, of course, unaware whether 
Philip had gone out the night of the crime—^was 
watching to see if he would turn up in answer to the 
second letter; if he did, it would be a guide that the 
first had probably been acted on too. 

* You saw Rosioe that night at the Rylton,” 
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inspector ; could he have been out about the hour 
Mr. Bousquet was in George Street ? ' 

' As a matter of fact I met him not a minute’s walk 
from that street, and returned to the “ Rylton ” with 
him, so your idea is probably correct. But I don’t 
quite see why Roscoe should mention George Street for 
Mr. Bousquet to meet this—er—hypothetical escaped 
convict.’ 

' He wasn't very well acquainted Nsith Shepford. 
but he probably knew George Street well. You can 
bet he spied out Freedman's often enough, and George 
Street, he knew, was dark and deserted at that hour 
The name would be the first to suggest itself as a likely 
spot when writing the note.' 

‘ Yo\i didn’t suspect any trickery from the \vriting ? 
queried Shine. ‘ Was Angerton's writing imitated ? 

' I never remember seeing Angerton’s hand,’ replied 


Bousquet. 

' I've no doubt Roscoe made a fair forgery/ said 
Vale ; ' he was thorough in everything—thoroughness 
has been his undoing. But to get on with the story. 
Then came Boddaert's death. This upset my plans 
completely, unless I could saddle Roscoe \vith this 
third death. It was not difficult to find his motive 
here. Boddaert knew he was the murderer—probably 
protested at the lengths to which Roscoe had gone, 
perhaps even threatened to turn King s evidence. 
But I knew I had left Roscoe in I-ondon that evening, 
and that he had not travelled to Shepford by my train. 


and there was no later one. 

* Inspector Shine here will tell you that the girl 
at the lawyer’s office received a telephone call from 
Roscoe at his home in North London at nine on the 
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morning after Boddaert’s death. He arrived himself 
at the office after eleven. It seemed a complete alibi. 

‘ Tlien I got a brain-wave. Suppose Roscoe had 
travelled to some other station within walking distance 
of the Crag ? Symondstown was the only likely place. 
I found that there was a train leaving Euston at 
8.30 p.m. getting into Symondstown at 1.30 a.m. 
When Peter and I were in Symondstown, pursuing 
the elusive safe, I made inquiries at the station— 
I knew passengers dismounting at that hour would 
be few, and I was lucky to find a porter who had that 
day changed off night duty and had seen the train in. 
Three people only got off at Symondstown—one of 
them answered to my description of Roscoe, and he 
had been met by a man in a Morris-Cowley car! 
Boddaert.’ 

‘ How had Roscoe informed Boddaert to meet 
him ? ' queried Bousquet. 

‘ Inquiries at the inn discovered he had received a 
telegram about 8.30 that night. I got a copy of 
this from the post office; it is in a code made up of 
geological terms, but no doubt this was a prearranged 
method of communication between them. 

' It was handed in. in London, at 7.30, almost 
immediately after I had left Roscoe. When I was 
with him I purposely told him we expected to make 
an arrest soon, and that it wasn’t Bousquet—I'm 
afraid that sentence of mine sealed Boddaert’s fate. 
I intended it to make Roscoe act, and act quickly, but 
I never expected he would kill the Dutchman. I 
thought he would try and remove the safe to the boat, 
and both would be caught at Seaborough. I quite 
underrated the lawyer’s mediaeval lack of regard for 
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human lives that were dangerous to him. But I side 
track again. 

' Roscoe’s presence in Symondstown established, how 
came it he rang up bis office from his home ? Pre¬ 
suming tlie murder of Boddaert took place at 5 
as the medical evidence showed, he could not have 
got back by train from Symondstown except by the 
7.15 a.m., arriving at ii o'clock. 

‘ The answer is, he didn't ring up his office from 
home. He rang up from Grantham, where lie had to 
change and had half-an-hour’s wait. Inquiries by 
Inspector Sliine’s man have discovered that Ro^coe's 
office number was called up from the call box in 
Grantham Station about nine o’clock—the hour he 
would be waiting for his connexion. His ahbi ts 

shattered.’ . . . ^ 

' But how the deuce did he entice his victim on to 

the rock where the ruin is ? ' said Peter. ‘ I suppose the 

car took them as far as the bam ; but why get dosvn 

under that horrible crag ? He could have shot him 

anywhere on the moor.' 

‘ True, he could, and have dropped the body into 
an old mineshaft ; but Roscoe was an artist in murder. 
He would have pleased De Quincey in his study of the 
fine art.” He wanted Boddaert to appear to have 
committed suicide and get the blame for the other two 
murders ; hence the Gilgrass pistol placed near the 

body, with the two exploded shells. ^ 

‘ He may have pretended to Boddaert that the 

ewcllery from the last robbery wtis bidden in the 

ruined tower ; got his victim in, f 

head, and thrown his body over ; but he left a lot ol 

very obvious clues about. Didn’t he, inspector ? 
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Scott grinned grimly. 

' He did.’ 

‘ Then liaving got rid of Boddaert, lie had just time 
to walk the six or seven miles to Symondstown— 
leaving the car in the bam—and catch the 7.15 
to town.’ 

‘ And that’s the lot, is it ? ' said Bousquet. ‘ You’ll 
be needing a refill after that speech ; pass your glass 
over. ’ 

Vale drained Iiis glass and passed it to be re¬ 
plenished. 

Before you demolish that second glass, Maurice,' 
said Peter. ‘ there is one little adventure you have 
not explained : the night Roscoe got the keys from 
the desk, and you and Philip disturbed him—for, I 
presume, it was Roscoe.’ 

‘ I had forgotten that really memomble night 

—actually I found that episode the most difficult to 

fit into the scheme. I could not see how Roscoe 

walked from the " Rylton ” on to the moor, got the car 

from the bam, made his raid for the keys, brought 

the car back to the barn, and then got back to sleep 

at the “ Rylton." It was physically impossible. Yet 

Inspector Scott left him in his room at the hotel just 

before he met us in the lounge. That meant the hidden 

car couldn t have been used. Yet Bousquet and 

myself can swear the raider escaped in a car; Bousquet 

even recognized the make from the noise—a Morris- 
Cowley. 

Then, I argued, either it wasn't Roscoe who stole 
the keys, or he got a car in Shepford immediately 
after we left the " Rylton.” Inspector Scott here 
set on foot inquiries to find whether a Morris-Cowley 
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car, or a car of any sort, had been hired out that night 
in Shepford. He found that a Morris had been 
borrowed during the day by a man answering to 
Roscoe’s description, but it had not been returned 
until the morning after. This meant further inquiries, 
and the inspector soon found the other ganige where 
the car had been housed at 1.30 the night of tlie 
theft of the keys. 

‘ Any more points you want settled ? ’ 

Apparently there were not. 

* * You understand, of course, my name mustn t on 
any account come into the case ; any information you 
want in getting it up is yours for the asking.' 

‘ Tve explained that to the inspector,' said Sliine. 
The two detectives left soon after, and Smith with 
them—Scott back to his office to set in motion the 
wheels of the law against Roscoe, and Shine and Smith 
to return to London overnight in the Sunbeam, as 
Shine had to be at the Yard eiirly the following 
morning. 

' The captains and the kings depart, quoted Peter, 
as the engine of the Sunbeam roared away into the 
distance. ‘ And now, what about drinking a health 

to the happy pair—Osyth and me ? ' 

Bousquet disappeared, and returned immediate y 

with two bottles of champagne. ^ 

‘ I don't keep a cellar full of this.’ lie apologized, 
' but I thought we might need some to-night, so 
trotted round to " The Three BeUs ” just before the 

others came.' , t 1 ' 

' Philip, you are the most practical fellow I know, 

said Peter, with enthusiasm, proceeding to untwist 
the wire of one of the corks. 
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Vale was standing up at the piano playing Mendel¬ 
ssohn's ' Wedding March ’ with great deliberation ; 
Peter aimed the loosened cork at his back, and the 
impact and explosion stopped the music. 

The healths of the happy couple were drunk—the 
happy couple themselves assisting in the rite. 

Then Vale said he had another toast. ‘ To your 
beloved moors, Osyth ; the spell of them has got me.’ 

‘ I’ve told her we have cancelled our Devon tour, 
and are going to tramp north to-morrow on the old 
pack-roads and sheep-tracks to Scotland. To forget 
murders and troubles of all kinds,’ said Peter. 

‘ It’s an ill murder that blows nobody any good,’ 
said Vale. 
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net. Vermeer the Macicm*. $$. net, 
A Wanderer in RoistB* A Wanderer 
IN Holland. A Wanderer in Lon¬ 
don. London Rbvuitid (Revised). 
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A WANPFfllH IN A W^NDFPER 

IN Fl ORI-NCk. A WvNmi^FR IN VENICE. 
i:^<h I Cl. 6 </. nrt. A WAN AMONG 

I'lCTLius. Si. Od. n<t. E. V. Lee vs'S 

Le>Nt>ON\ Ct fict. InTHOUCCING l-A>N- 
DON* J.VmOOUCINO l*Ani>. iJu<h zs. 
mr. I'llE Ol*£N UOAD. 6s. na, Al>o* 
illustrated by Cl.ACDii A. SiCEfrHL>e>N, 
A.U.W.S- lor. Ck/. net. Also. JnJu 
Paper. I^ath^r, 71. 6</- «<*/. XilB 

Jov OF Life. 6 f. «//. l^asUtr Edi^ 
ttoft. 7r. 6 «/. nrf. Also InJia Paper. 

7 r. 6d ntt. FlRn^lOE AND 
SONSMINB. ClIAHACTFit AND CuMtDY. 

6j. net. THE Oenti EST AHT. 6$. 6J. 
net. /Ind l'llE SECO.ND FoST. 6f. net. Also, 
together in one volume. 7#. 6«/ nrl. IIeh 
Infinite Vabiety. Good Company. 
One Day and Anotmi:r. Old I.ami*:i 
roR New. Loituier's Harvest. 
Cloud and Silver. A Hoswell of 
IIagmdad. Eacle a.sd Dove. 

The Phantom Joub.nal. Giving and 
Keceivinu, I*uck of the Year. E.s- 
COUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS. ZlOZACB 
IN France. Events and Emproiderh^i. 
36s Days (and One Moiuf). A Frondeo 
Isle. A HovESt I Would Be. Turn¬ 
ing ' 1 ‘lllNGS Over. Eeuh 6 r. net. 
UhRAKITIES. Illustrated by O. L. 
Stamra* 51. net. You Know What 
IT oi'LE Are. Illustrated by Glorob 
Morrow, ss. net. The Same Star : 
A Comedy in Three Acts. 31. 6*/. net. 
I..1TTLE Docks o.s Grfat Masters. 
Each S$. rut. RoVlNO EAST AND HOV- 
INC West. s#. net. Pla^-timr & 
Company, js. 6d. net. Air. Euneh*§ 
Cot'NTY So.NCS* Illuttrated by E. M. 
ShU'ARO. IOI. 6 ^. net, ** 'I'HE MoKB 
1 Sle of Men . . .** Our of a Clfau 
Sky. If Docs CotT.n NVmite. EaeH 
3$. 64 , net. See siso House 

(The Queco^s) and Lonib (Cbartes). 

Lyod (Robert) 

It's a Fine World. The Green 
Man. The Pleasure of Ignor¬ 
ance. Kaeh $f. net. The Coldfimi. 
The LinxE Angel. 1*he Blub Lk>n. 
The Peal of Dells. The Money-Doe. 
The Orange Tree- Saeh 3^* net. 

McDouftall (WJHIom) 

An Introduction to Social Psvnio- 
LOCY {.Txemty^fxrtt Kdition^, lor. 6 //- 
net. National Welfare and Na¬ 
tional Decay. 6 r. net. As Outline 
or PSYCMOLOCY (Fourth Edition} 
ios. 64 . fuu AN Outline or a^or. 
MAL PSYCHOLOOY» 15 ^. DODV 


AND Mind {Sixth \zt. 64. 

net. ClItHtC HH AN'Ii Tll£ CONUl^CT OF 
I.irE {Third tJilton). 1 01 6d. net. 

Mv»IHHN MtrHHSLI>M AND KMI ROtN F 

LxoLLTiON. 7i. 04. net. FlHiOS AND 
Some MootKN World Phooleals 
(SeeonJ tJiiion). 71 • 6J. net. 


Mollct (Sir C* K.) 

A History of Tiir Univirsity of 
Oxford. In 3 vt>h. llJustratcJ. Demy 
8 to. Each Ct t*’ net. 


Maelcrlinck (Maurice) 

‘J*liE Hlul Bird. Os. net. AUo, lllao- 
trjtcd by E. CavLEY HoiiInso.n. 101. OJ. 
net. DtATil. 35. 6 J net. 0 » li I.TIR- 
NiTY. 6 j. net. 'Fhe Unknown CivtsJ. 
6t. net. Poems, sr. net. TiiF \Sr->CK 
o> THE Storm. 6r. net. The Miraclb 
of St. Anthony. 3 ». 64 . net. Tub 
DUHCOMASTER Of STILEMONDE. St- WRI¬ 
THE DiTB^.»THAL. 6s. net. MOUNTAIN 
Paths. 61. net. The Story <»f IYltyl* 
Ct it.net. The CKE.tT StCBET. 7 r- 
net. Tiif Cloud that Lmtu end I'hb 
P owDt OF THE Dead. yt. 64 . net. Mary 
Magdalene, bj. net. 

Maaeflcid (John) 

On the SPANiSii Main. 8 r. 64 . net. A 
SaiIOH'S (;ar1.a.nd. 6$. net and 3s. 6d. 

net. Sea Lhe in Nelson's Timb. $s. net. 


Methuen (Sir A.) 

An Anthology of Modern \ersb 
lOjnd Thounmd. 

SiiAKLsrEAttE to Hardy: An Anthol¬ 
ogy of English Lyrico. 14^* Thousand. 
Eaeh Eeap. 8 i«. Ctoih. (u. nei* 
Leather. y$. 6d. rut. 


MUne (A. A.) 

TOAD OF l oAD I lALL. A Play founded 
on Kenneth Grahaiiic'a ••The 
in the WillowT.- M- ^ 

Wire the Days. 71. 6d- 
THAT IT MATTEH 5 . 

THK Si'Nsr SiDt Tub Kld 
MvsTiJ.y. O.ncbaWeik. T.ieIIoU- 
Say Koond. The Day * 1 'i.ay Mh. 
I»i\i I*AS>ta By. 3 ». "'*• 

WUE-S We WKAB VtiiY '^Ol'NO. 

I-:>g/iUertlh EJiiion. 

\vfNNiF.nn:-l'<K.u. 

J-ou.th KJttiou. I€>->»* 7 hvutand. Tub 
House AT rcwil CORNCT 7W 
losiA Tlu.uf.’ui. Ljch 
tr-.cU by E. M. Smc aho. f f 

,ut. Uuthrr. lo.. Ck/. 
l,l?NClltO.N l^iTkAVAI.. f- Od- «'<• 
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MHfic (A. A.) and Prascr^SImsoo (H.) 
Fourteen Soncs from When Wg 
WERE Very Yoimo.** Txctljih Editu>n. 
Tt. bd. nti. Teddy Bear and Other 
Songs from When Wb u-erb Very 
V oUNC/* 71. 6d. net. THE KlNO*S BREAK* 
FAST. Third Bdiitcrt. JF. td. net. 
Songs from “ Now Wb arb Six/* 
Second Edtiion, ys, 6d^ net. MORB 
*' Vfjiy YotTso ** Songs. 7#. 6d. net. 
Words by A. A. Milne. Music by 
H* Fraser-SimsoNi OccorstioQs by 
£. H. S HEP ARB. 

Morton (H. V.) 

The Heart op London. 31. td. net. 
(Also illustmtcd. 7#. 6d. net.) Thh 
Spell of London. T^b Nights of 
London. Each td. net. The 
London Year. In Sbaach or ENcuANa 
Thb Call of England. In Search 
OF SCOTI.AND £«ch Ulususted. 
yt. 6d. net. 

Oman (Sir Charleo) 

A History of the Art of War in thb 
Middlb Aces, a.d. 378-1485. aVols. 
niusirated. Demy Sto. £i t6L ncL 
Stldhs in tub Nafouonic Wars. 
Croum Svo. 8 f. td. net. 

Oxcnham (John) 

Dees in Amder. Smati Pott 8tv. z$. 
net. All’s Well. Thb King's High* 
WAV. Thb Vision Splendid. Thb 
Fiery Cross. High Altars. Hearts 
C ovRACEOUS. All Clear I EetehSmoU 
Pott 810. Paper, it. ^d. net. doth, 
u. net. Winds of tub Dawn. zt. net. 
Perry (W, J.) 

The Origin of Magic and Religion. 
Thb Growth of Civilization. Eaeh 
tt. net. Thb Children of tub Sun. 
Ct It, net. 

Petrie (Sir Pllndera) 

A History of Egypt. In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. ]. From thb 1 st to thb XVIth 
Dynasty, nth Edition, Revised, lai. net. 
Vol. II. TifB XVIIth and XVlIlTM 
Dynasties, yth Edition, Revised. 9$. net. 
Vol. III. XIXth to XXXtm Dynas* 
TIES. 3rd Edition, lai. net. 

Vol. IV. Egypt under thb Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. By Eowyn Dev an. i $t. net. 
Vol. V. Egypt under Roman Rulr. 
By J. G. Milne. 3rd Edition^ Rexnsed. 
%2t. net. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middli Ages. 
By Stanley Lane Pooia 4s* 
Edition^ tot. net* 


Ponsooby (Artbur)» M.P. 

English Diaries. £1 tt. net. Mori 
English Diaries. 121. td. net. Scot* 
TISH AND Irish Diaries. 10^. td. neL 
RaJelgb (Sir Walter) 

The Lett er s of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Edited by Lady Haleigh. Two VoIl 
I llustrated. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 
i8t. net. Selected Letters. Edited 
by Lady Raleigh. 7s. td. net. 

Smith (G. Fox) 

Sailor Town Days. Sba Songs and 
Ballads. A Boor or Famous Ships. 
Ship Alley. Ancient Mariners. 
There was a Ship. Each, illuttrated, 
ts. net. Full Sail. Illustrated. 51. 
net. Tales of thb Clipper Ships. 
A Sba Chest. Each $t. net. Thb 
Return of thb •' Cutty Sark.*' Ulus* 
frated. 3r. 6d. neu A BOOK OF 

Shanties, ts. net. 

Stevenson (R« L.) 

Thb Letters. Edited by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. 4 VoU. Each tt. net. 
Surtees (R« S.) 

Handlsy Cross. Mr. SPONCB*t 
Sporting Tour. Ask Mamma. Mr. 
Facey Romford's Hounds. Plain or 
Ringlets I Hillincdo.n Hall. Eaeh 
illustrated, yt. td. net. JORROCKS*8 
Jaunts and Jollities. Hawbuck 
Grange. Eaeh, illustrated, ts. net. 
Taylor (A. E.) 

Plato : Thb Man and His Work. 
Demy Svo. £l 11. nrl. PlatO: TlM* 
AUS AND OlTtAS. Croxen 8uo. 

Elements of Metapiiyiick Damy 

8tio» lar, td. net. 

Tilden (William T.) 

Thb Art of Lawn Tennis. Singles 
AND Doubles. Eaeh, illustrated, 6#» 
net. The Common Sensb of Lawn 
Tennis. Match Play and thb Spin 
OF THB Ball. Illustrated. 51. neU 
Mb—Thb Handicap, sr. neu 
TUeston (Mary W.) 

Daily Strbnctu for Daily Nbeok 
33rd Edition. 31. td. net. India Paper, 
Leather, ts. net 
Trapp (Oswald Graf) 

Thb Armoury of tub Castu of Chur 
9UR0. Translated by J. G, ManN, 
Richly illustrated. R^al 410. Limited 
to 400 copies, £4 I4r, 6d, neU 
UoderhlU (Evelyn) 

Mysticism, tss . neu Tm Ln of 
ruB Spirit and tub Lipb of T\>*dat* 
yi* Ml Ml, Man and tub Supbi« 
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NATURAL, 71 . W. rut, CO.S'CERNINO 
THE Inner Lu-e. zs. rut, Ths Hocse 
OF THE Soul. Zm. rut, 

Vordoo (FlAro) 

How TO I’LAY GOLP. lUllStTEtEd. 
V^itttcn, Crotcn 8(0. SJ* rut^ 
Wand <J. \V. C.) 

The Develop.sient op Sacramental^ 
ISM. F<ap. 8to. 6s, rut, A HISTORY 
OF THE Moocrn Church. Croten 8lo. 
8i. 6d. rut, 

^llde (Oscar) 

Ths Works, lo 17 Vols. Bsuh 6s. 6d. 

rut, 

I. Lord Arthur Savile's Chimb and 
TUB Portrait op Mr. W. H. If. Thi 
Duchess OP Padua. 2 IL Pocvts. IV. 


Lady Wln derm ere '• Fa.n, V. A 
Woman of No iBdPOHTANcfi. VI. An 
Ideal Hl-ssand. VI 1 . The Impoa* 
TANCE OF Being Earnest. VJM. A 
House of Pomegranates. IX. In^ 
TE-VTIO.VS. X. DE PROIUNDJS AND 
Prison Letters. XI. Essays. XII. 
Salome, A Elorenti.vb Tragedy, *od 
I.A SaINTE CotmTiSANE. Xlll. A 
Critic IN Pall Mall, XIV. Selected 
Prose op Oscar Wilde. XV. Art and 
Decoration. XVI. For Love of tkb 
King. (51. rut .) XVII. VutA, or tub 
NllllLlSTB. 

WlUiamBOQ (C« C.) 

Thb Book of Famillb nos& Richly 
lUusuited. Dtmy 4Z0 , £8 6s . ruL 


PART II. A SELECTION OF SERIES 


Th« AAtlqtuir>*B Books 

illustrated. Demy 8co« lOJ. 6d. rspL 
nio Arden Shskespeoro 

Edited by W. J. Crajo end B. H. CA 5 k 
Eath, u%d4 Demy 8to. 61. net. 

The Ideal Library Edition, in einsls 
plays, each edited with a full Introduo* 
tion, TeztuaJ Notea and a Commenurr 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
In 30 Vole. 

Clsaalcs of Art 

failed by J. H. W. LaINO. prcH 

fuaely illustrated, tffide Royal 8to. is** 
net to £$ $t, rut, 

A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 

The Connoisseur*# Library 

If'ilA rtumerous iUustratusnt, Wide 
Royal 8to. £1 III. td. net each toL 
European Enasiels. Fins Books. 
Glass. Goldsmiths* and Silver* 
smiths' Woric Ivories. jEW*a.LJsir. 
Miniatures. Mezzotints. Pohcs- 
LAiN. SzALs. Mussulman Painting. 
(£3 3 ^« rut.) Watches. (£3 31. net,) 
Watchmakers and Clock makers op 
THE World. (£a zi. fiei.) 

English Ufe In English Utcraturs 
General Editors: EiLUN Power, 
MJ^., D.Lit., and A. W. Reed, 

D.Lit. Each, Croun Sto, 61. rut, 

A series of soure«*booka for students of 
history and of literature. 

Tbs Fsiths I Variptiss op Christian 
Ejlprbsion. Edited by L» P. Jacks* 
M.A.» D.D.* LD.D, EoeA, Crown 8(o* 
gr« nef each volume. The first volumes 
are 1 Ths Anou>*Catiiouo Paith 
(T A« LA< 3 Y> i Modirnism in TUI 


English Chu'RCM (P. Gardner) ; Tmb 
Faith and Practicb of the Quakers 
(H. M. JOSkS) ; CONCRECATIONALliM 
(W. B. Selbie) ; Thb Faith of thb 
Roman Church (C. C. Martindalh) ; 
TiiS LiFf AND Faitu of thb Daptifts 
(H. WhLLLER HoOINSON) ; I'lfB PRES- 
d\*ttrian Churches (James Moffatt); 
Mctmodism (W. Bardsley Brash) ; 
Thb Evangelical Movement in tub 
English Church (L. Elliott Binnsij 
'I'H i Unitarians (Henrv Cow) j Ttit 
Faith op the Future U* H- Tuot* 
well). 


The Gotewsy Library 

Fcop. 8to. ys. 6d. each volume. 
Pocketable Editions of Works bf 
HiLAiRS Belloc, Arnold Bbnnbtt* 
E. F. BCNSON. CSORCI A. BlRMlNCHASt* 
Marjorib Bow’Ln, O. K. Cmestzrton, 
A. exuTTON-B rock, Joseph Conrad, 
J. II. Curls, George Gioino, Cbralo 
Could, Kinneth Grahams, A. P. 
HERfiiJrr, W. H. Hudson, Budyaro 
KIPLINO. E. V. Knoe, Jack Londo.n, 
E. V. Lucas, BosniT Lynd, Rose 
Macaulay, John Masejielo, A. A. 
Milne, C. E, Montague. Arthur 
Morrison, Eden PiiiLLPons, Marm a* 

VVKM FICKTHALL, ). B. PRCESTtXY, 

Charles C. D. Koderty, R. L. STE>'iN* 
SON, and Oscar Wilde, 


A History of England lo Seven Volumes 
Edited by Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., 
MJ»., MJ^-. F.S.A- With M.pfc 

Dtmy 8vo. l«- 6^- 
England repore the Norman Con* 
Qunr (Sir C. OMAN): Enoi^owom 
TU« NO*MAK* AHOIVWa (H. W. Cl 
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l),>\ ITS) ; TNULANO JM the I-ATtn 
Mmihle Aois (K. II. ViCKtRs) ; Eni>- 
LANH UNDtH TMETunnHS <A. D. 

1*: NO LA NO rSDtR THE STU.VhTS <G. M. 
UKIATLYAN); ENULANI) I'NDFJl TUB 
MaNOVFMIANS (Sir C. CiRANT UoDtRT- 
SON); En<;i.ani> Since Waterloo (Sir 
J. A. K. MakkiutD. 

The Library of Devotion 

H.iiiJy editions of the Rfcat Devotional 
kM)ok$. well edited. SmaU Poft 800. 
31. uet anJ 31. 6 J, ntt, 

Meihuen'a Ifalf'Crovrn Library 
Crofcfi 8to and Eto. 

Ntvthucn*s Two^SliiUlnfi Library 
i‘'cap. 8fO. 

Two series of cheap editions of popular 
LkkiKs. 

flVils for €ompUt4 tisti. 


The tta>farcr Series of Books for 

Travellers 

Ooiirt Sio- 7 r. t>d. ftet each* Well 
illustrated end with maps. The vol« 
umes s«rv ^Alsace, Austria» Uavaria» 
Crccho-SIovakia, The Uolonulcs.FRypt, 
French Vineyards, lluniriry. The Lake 
Country, l*he Loire, Morocco, For- 
nig.il, Frovcncc, Pyrenees, 1 ‘hc Uhine» 
*rhc Seine, Spain, Swxdcn, Switzer¬ 
land, Lhtfimiliar Japan, Unknown 
'rucr.iny. The West Indies. 

Tlie Westminster Commentaries 
Demy Sto. 8 j. t>d. net to net* 
Edited by W. LOCK, D.D., and D. C. 
Simpson, D.D. 

The object of these commentaries is 
primarily to interpret the author's mean- 
ing to the present generation, taking 
the English text in the Revised Verxioo 
as their basis. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 


BrnroRmmRE 
(>t. net. 
ni.KK^MJHE 4 i. net. 

Uhittany $1. net. 

Dulkinuhamshike ss, net. 

CaMDHIDOE and COLLEUE 9 44 , nct. 
Camuhidclsmirk 41. net. 

Caimedhal Cities or England and 
Walo 6 t* nct. 

CHANNrx Islands 51, net, 

Cheshire 51. net. 

Cornwall 41. nct. 

Cumberland and Westmorland 6 $, net 
Dlrdyshirb si. net. 

Devon 41. net, 

Dorset 61. net. 

Durham 61. nct, 

English Lakes 6s. net, 

Essex 51, nct. 

Florence 61. nct, 

Frlncii UiYiEKA 61. net. 
GLOUCESTLHSHlRfi 51 . net. 

Cray's Inn and Lincoln's Inn 61. nct 
HAMrsniRB 6i« nct, 

I lEREFORDSIURB 41. 6 d, net. 
HERTlORDSIlIRfi 51, net. 

Isle op Man 61. net. 

Isle of Wight 41. net, 

Kent 6s. net, 

Lancashire 61. net. 

LElCESTIJlSMIRe AND RUTLAND 5 f, net. 
Lincolnshire 6s. net 
London 51. nct. 

Malvirn Country 4 t. net. 


Middlesex 41. net, 

Monmouthshire 61. net 
Norfolk 51, net. 

Normandy 51. net. 
Northamptonshire 41. net. 
Nortiiumreulanu 71. OJ. net. 

North Wales 6s. net. 
Nottinghamsmikb 61. net. 

Oxford and Colleges 41. net, 
Oxfordshire 41. net, 

Paris 51. net. 

PoMPEit 61. net. 

Home $1. net. 

5 t. Paul's Cathedral 41. net, 

SilAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY 4I. nCt. 
SifHOPSKiRfi 51, nee. 

Sicily 41. net, 

Snowdonia 6s. net, 

SoxtEHSET 41, net. 

South Wales 41. net. 

Staffordshire 51, net, 

Suffolk 4a, net, 

Surrey 51, net. 

Sussex si. nct, 

I'EMPLB 41. net. 

Venice 6f. net. 

Warwickshirb 5f. net. 

Westminster Addey 51, net 
Wiltshire 6r. nct, 

Worcestershire 61. nct, 

Yorkshire East Hiding ss. nct* 
Yorkshire North Hiding 41, net, 
Yorkshire West Riding 71. 6d. net# 
York 6s. net. 


Methuen & Co. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
7*9 ^ JSr 
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